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QUADRUPEDS. 

ORDER 

G L I R £ S. 


HYSTRIX. PORCUPINE. 

Generic Character. 

Dentes Primores duo, oblique Front- 4 eeth two, both in the 
scissi. upper and under jaw, ob- 

liquely cut. 

Molares octo. Grinders eight. 

Digiti pedum 4— .5. 

Corpus spinis pilisque teftum. Body covered with spines in- 
termixed with hairs. 

Four toes on the fore-feet; 
five on the hind. 

COMMON PORCUPINE. 

Hystrix Cristata, H. pabnis tctradactyUs, plantis pcntadactylis, 
capUe cristato, cauda abbreviata. Ian. Syst. Nat. p. 76. 
Long-spined Porcupine, with tetradactylous fore-feet, pentadac- 
tylous hind-feet, crested head, and short tail. 

Hystrix. Gem. Quadr. p. 563. Aldr. dig. p. 47 1 . Jig. p. 474. 

Jonst. Quadr. p. 163. t. 68. Baj. Quadr. 206. 

Le Porc-Epic. Bisf. 12. p. 402. pi. 51, 52. 

Crelled Porcupine. Pennant Quadr. 2.p. 122. 

E have before observed, that in an arrange- 
ment of quadrupeds, from their obvious external 
characters alone, without reference to the form 
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S COMMON PORCUPINE. 

and disposition of the teeth, the Porcupine and the 
Hedgehog might be placed together ; but such is 
the dissimilarity of these organs, that the one 
must of necessity belong to the Linnsean order 
Fene, and the other to that of Glires. 

The singular appearance of the Porcupine, so 
different from that of the generality of quadru- 
peds, must in the earliest ages have attracted the 
attention even of the most incurious ; the variegated 
spines or quills with which it is co\ ered naturally 
suggesting the idea of a fierce and formidable ani- 
mal : it is, however, of a harmless nature, and the 
quills are merely defensive weapons, which, when 
disturbed or attacked, the animal erects, and thus 
endeavours to repel his adversary. 

The general length of the Porcupine is about 
two feet from head to tail, and that of the tail 
about four inches. The upper parts of the animal 
are covered with long, hard, and sharp (juills; 
those towards the middle and hind part of the 
body being longer than the rest, and measuring 
from nine or ten to twelve or fifteen inches in 
length : they are veiy sharp-pointed, and are va- 
ricgfatcd with several alternate black and white 
rings : the root, or point of attachment, is small : 
the head, belly, and leg^, are covered with strong 
dusky bristles, intermixed with softer hairs : on 
the top of the head the hairs are veiy long, and 
curved backwards in the manner of a ruff or 
crest : the ears are short and rounded : the nose 
blunt ; the upper lip divided by a strongly-markecl 
furrow ; the two fore teeth, both above and below, 
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extremely large and strong : the fore feet have 
four toes; the hind feet five; all armed with 
strong crooked claws: the tail is covered with 
short and rather fiattish quills, which are often 
abrupt or truncated, rather than pointed at the 
extremities. This animal is a native of Africa, 
India, and the Indian islands : it is also found in 
some of the warmer parts of Europe, and is 
said to be not very uncommon in Italy and Sicily ; 
but is supposed to have been originally im- 
ported into those parts of Europe from other re- 
gions. Mr. Biydone, in his tour through Sicily, 
informs us, that in the district about Baise the 
Porcupine is frequently seen ; and that in a shoot- 
ing party on the Monte Barbaro he and his com- 
panions killed several, but that the novelty of the 
amusement was its chief merit, and that he would 
not at any time give “ a day’s partridge for a 
month porcupine-shooting.” He adds, that the 
party dined on porcupine that day, but that it is 
“extremely luscious, and soon palls upon the ap- 
petite.” 

The power of darting its quills with great vio- 
lence, and to a considerable distance, so confi- 
dently ascribed to the Porcupine by the writers 
of antiquity, as well as by some of the modems, 
seems now pretty generally exploded : it perhaps 
originated i^m an accidental circumstance ; and 
it is surely not improbable that the Porcupine 
possessing, like other quadrupeds, the power of 
corrugating or shaking the general skin of its 
body, may sometimes by this motion cast off a 
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COMMON PORCUPINE. 


few of its loose quills to some distance, and thus 
slightly wound any animal that may happen to 
stand in its way ; and this may have given rise to 
the popular idea of its darting them at pleasure 
against its enemies. That it really does cast 
them off occasionally with some degree of vio- 
lence there is no reason to doubt*. The 
strongest and shortest of the quills (say the ana- 
tomists of the French Academy) are most easily 
detached, and are those which the animals dart 
against the hunters, by shaking their skin as dogs 
do when they come out of the water. Claudian 
accordingly remarks, that the Porcupine is him- 
self the bow, the quiver, and the arrow, which he 
employs against the hunters.” The Count de 
Buffon reproaches the gentlemen of the academy 
with their credulity on this subject, and observes, 
that they seem to have adopted the fable for no 
other purpose than that of quoting Claudian ; 
since, by their own account, it appears that the 
Porcupine does not dart his quills to a distance. 


* ** Upon the smallest imtatlon it raises its quilb, and shakes 
them with great vicdence^ directing them to that quarter from 
whence it is in danger of being attacked, and striking at the ob- 
ject of its resentment with its quilb at the same time. We have 
observed, on an occasion of this sort, at a time when the animal 
was moulting or casting its quills, that they would fly out to the 
distance of a few yards, with such force as to bend the points of 
them against the board where they struck ; and it is not improba- 
ble that a circumstance of this kind may have given rise to an opi- 
nion of its power to use them in a more effectual manner." 

Bewick's Quadrupeds, ed, 2. p. 444. 
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but that they only fall off when he shakes him- 
self. The lines of Claudian are these ; 

Ecce, brevU propriis munitur bestia telb, 

Externam nec quxrit opem, fert omnia secum, 

Se pharetra, sese jaculo, sese utitur arcu ! 

Arm'd at all points in Nature’s guardian m^. 

See the stout porcupine his foes assail ; 

And, urg’d to fight, the ready weapons throw. 

Himself at once the quiver, dart, and bow ! 


Some authors have gone so far as to assert that 
the Porcupine can dart his quills with such force 
as to penetrate a plank of considerable thickness. 
It is agreed on all hands, however, that the ani- 
mal, conscious of the power of his armour, ge- 
nerally pushes against his adversary when as- 
saulted, and can thus sometimes wound pretty 
smartly with his spines, and this is said to be par- 
ticularly the case with a small species found in 
North America, and known by the name of the 
Urson, or Canada Porcupine. 

Dr. Patrick Brown, in his Natural History of 
Jamaica, speaking of the common Porcupine, 
which, he says, is sometimes brought into that 
island from the coast of Guinea in the African 
ships, observes, that " the force and mechanism 
with which this animal darts its long thorns at its 
enemy, when it is enraged, is really admirable : 
nor are the infinitely small setae these are beset 
with less remarkable, by which they stick in the 
flesh with more obstinacy than a simple body of 
the same form would do. These little setae are 
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are very observable to the touch ; for, on holding 
a thorn in your hands, and endeavouring to pull 
equally with both, you will find the thickest end 
to glide with much more ease through your fin- 
gers than the other.” 

The Porcupine feeds principally on roots, fruits, 
barks, and odier vegetable substances ; it inhabits 
holes or subterraneous retreats, which it is said to 
form into several compartments or divisions, leav- 
ing only a single hole or entrance. It sleeps 
much by day, and makes its excursions for food 
during the night. The female produces two young 
at a birth, and these, if taken early, are said to 
be easily tamed. 

The Porcupine admits of considerable variety 
as to the length and proportion of the quills in 
different specimens and from different countries : 
the long crested bristles on the back of the head, 
in particular, are much more conspicuous in some 
than in others. 





PREHENSILE PORCUPINE, 


Hystrix Prehensilis. H, pedibus tctradactyUs, cemda €bmg 4 tta 
prehensiU sminuda, lin. Sj/st, Nat»p. 76. 

Short-spincd Porcupine, with tctradactylous feet, and long half-' 
naked prehensile tail. 

Hystrix cauda longissima tenui, medietate extrema aculeorum 
experte. Briss, Qmdr, p. 1 29. 

Le Coendou i longue queue. Buff, suppl, 7. p, 305. pL 7 ®* 

Brasilian porcupine. Pennant Quadr. 2, p. 124. 

This is an American species, and is found in 
many of the hotter parts of that continent ; par- 
ticularly in Brasil, where it inhabits woods, and 
climbs trees; clinging occasionallyto the branches 
by its tail, in the manner of some of the Opos- 
sums and Monkies. It is said to feed not only 
on fruits of various kinds, but also on birds. It 
sleeps during the greater part of the day, con- 
• cealing itself in the hollows of trees, or beneath 
their roots. Its voice, according to Maregrave, 
resembles the grunting of a pig. Its general 
•length is about a foot, and the tail about eighteen 
inches. The whole anhnal, except on the belly 
and insides of the limbs, is covered with short, 
strong, and very sharp spines, of which the long- 
est measure three inches, and are white, barred 
towards the points with black. The colour of 
the hair with which the under parts are covered 
is a dusky brown. The head is small ; the nose 
extremely blunt ; and the teeth very large and 
strong : the ears short, moderately large, and round- 
ed : the feet have four toes each, with strong claws^ 
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MEXICAN PORCUPINE. 


and a tubercle in place of a fifth toe : the tail is 
covered with spines for about a third part of its 
length ; the remainder being nearly naked, and 
strongly prehensile. In the Leverian Museum is 
a veiy fine specimen of this animal. 


MEXICAN PORCUPINE. 

HTBtrix Mexicana. H. pedUms tetradactyH*, cmia me^iocn. 

Short-epined Porcupine, with tetradactylous feet, and tail of mo- 
derate length. 

Hystrix Novae Hispaniae. H. actdeit apparentUnu, cauda breei, 
ct crassa. Briss. Quadr, 137. 

Le Coendou. 12 p. 418. pi. 54. 

Mexican Porcupine. Pemumt Quadr. i.p. 135. 

The Mexican Porcupine, which is placed as a 
variety of the Hystrix prehensilis in the Gmeli- 
nian edition of the Systema Natune, seems to be 
justly considered by Mr. Pennant as a distinct 
species. It is as large, according to Hernandes, 
as a middle-sized dog, and is of a dusky brown 
colour, with very long bristles intermixed with 
the fur ; the spines, with which the upper parts 
are covered, are about three inches long, slender, 
and varied with white and yellow, and are not 
very apparent through the hairs, except on the 
tail, which is much thicker and shorter in pro- 
portion than in the Brasilian Porcupine, and, 
like that, is naked, or without spines from the 
middle to the end. This animal inhabits the hilly 
parts of Mexico, residing in woods, and feeding. 
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IRIDESCENT PORCUPINE. 9 

like the former, on fruits, &c. It is said to be 
easily tamed. The Indians apply the quills to 
the forehead in cases of headach : they are said 
to adhere till th^ are filled vith Mood, and then 
to fall off ; thus relieving the complaint in a most 
efficacious manner. BufFon seems to have con- 
sidered this species as the same with the Hystrix 
prehensilis. It is said to have a strong and dis- 
agreeable odour. The female produces two young 
at a birth, in the hollows of trees. 


IRIDESCENT PORCUPINE. 


Hystrix Macroura. H. pedibus pentadactyhs, cauda longisnma, 
aculeis clavatis. Lip. Syst. Nat. p. 77. 

Short-spined Porcupine, with pentadactylous feet, and very long 
tail, tufted at the extremity with clavated bristles. 

Hystrix Orientalis. H, cauda longissma, aculeis undique obsita, 
in extremo paniculata, Briss, Quadr, 131. 

Porcus aculeatus sylvcstris, &c. Seb, i. p. 84. p/. 5** 

The ricc-t^ed Porcupine. 

Long- tailed Porcupine. Pennant Quadr. 2. p. 123. 

m 

The iridescent Porcupine is an animal of a 
veiy extraordinary appearance. It is of a very 
thick form, and is coated with short, stiff, needle- 
like bristles, or small spines, which, according to 
the different directions of the light, exhibit 
changeable colours, appearing either of a gilded 
green, or of a reddish tinge. The head is thick 
and short ; the snout blunt ; the eyes large ; the 
ears rather small, rounded, and smooth within ; 
the whiskers long, and the upper lip divided like 
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that of a hare : the feet, according to Seba, are 
all furnished with five toes, of which the exterior 
is shortest : the claws are thick and strong : the 
tail is very long, and covered with short spiny 
hair, like that on the body, except at the extre- 
mity, which is tufted with a thick brush of quills 
of an extraordinary form, consisting each of a 
long slender stem, swelling out at intervals into 
knots resembling grains of rice, and tipped with 
a similar knot : this tufted extremity of the tail is 
of a silvery white colour, and the quills which 
compose it are of different lengths. It inhabits the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, and resides in 
woods. It appears to have been first described 
by Seba, whose elegant figure has been gmerally 
copied by succeeding witers. If we except the 
gilded or Cape Mole, it seems to be almost the 
only quadruped yet known with changeable-co- 
loured hair. Seba informs us that his figure of 
this animal was taken from a veiy fine and per- 
fect specimen in the Museum of Mr. Vincent of 
Harleg}, he having only a specimen of the tail in 
his own collection. He adds, that the species is 
mentioned by Bontius ; and that others of good 
credit affirm that they have seen it in the Indian 
islands; and that in its gall-bladder is found a 
calculus which is esteemed equal in virtue to 
that of the Malacca Porcupine (Malacca Hedge- 
hog), and is called by the Portuguese, Piedra de 
Puereo. 
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BRUSH'TAILED PORCUPINE. 

Hystrix FuciculaU. H, pabm tetradactyUs, plaatupetadacty^ 
litf cauda mediocri apke tetu compkmatia fasaadato. 

Porcupine unth tetradactylous fore-feet, pentadactylous hind- 
feet, and tail terminated by a tuft of flattened bristles. 

Le Porc-epic de Malaca. Sigf. tupi^. 7. p. 303.pl, 77. 

This animal, which is described and figured 
in the 7th supplemental volume of the Count de 
BufFon’s History of Quadrupeds, is a native of 
Malacca. It differs, according to that author, 
from the Common Porcupine in several particu- 
lars, and especially in the form and length of its 
tail, which is naked, scaly, about a third of the 
length of the body, and terminated by a tuft 
of long flat hairs, or rather small white laminae, 
resembling strips of parchment. The body mea- 
sures fifteen or sixteen inches, and is consequently 
less than that of the European Porcupine ; the 
head also is longer in proportion, and the snout, 
which is covered with a black skin, is furnished 
M’^ith whiskers of five or six inches in length : the 
eyes are small and black : the ears smooth, round, 
and naked : thei'e are four toes, united by a com- 
mon membrane, on the fore feet, with only a 
tubercle in place of a fifth toe : the hind feet have 
five toes, united in a similar manner by a mem- 
brane somewhat smaller than that of the fore 
feet : the legs are covered with blackish hair : 
the flanks and upper parts of the body are whitish, 
and covered with spines shorter than those of the 
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Common Porcupine, and of a peculiar shape, being 
a little flattened, and channeled with a longitudinal 
furrow ; they are white at the point, and black in 
the middle, and many of them are black above 
and white below ; and from this mixture results a 
vaiying cast of black and white over the whole 
body of the animal. 

This species, like others of its genus (which 
Nature seems to have provided with defensive 
weapons only), possesses a kind of instinctive 
fierceness : when approached it stamps with its 
feet, and appears to inflate itself, raising and 
shaking its quills. It sleeps much by day, and is 
active only by night. It eats in a sitting pos- 
ture ; holding apples and other fruits between its 
paws, peeling them with its teeth : it is particularly 
pleased with stone fruits, and especially with apri- 
cots : it will also eat melons, and is never observed 
to drink. The above description was drawn up 
from two of these animals in a living state, at 
Paris, in the year 1 777. 
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CANADA PORCUPINE. 

Hystrix Dorsata. H, pakds tetradactyUs, plantis pentadactyUs, 
darso pracipue spinow, cmda suhabbreviata. 

Short-aptiied Porcupine, with very long fur, tctradactylous fore- 
feet, pentadactylous hind-feet, spiny back, and shortish tail. 

Hystrix Hudsonis. H. ,acukit sub pilis occuUis, cauda brm et 
crassa, Briss, Quadr. 128. 

Hystrix dorsata. Lin, Syst, Nat. p. 76. 

L’Urson. Bi^, la. p, 426. pL 55 

Canada Porcupine. ' Pennant Quadr. 2. p. 126. 

This species is a native of the northern parts of 
America, and is not uncommon in Canada. It 
is a short thick-bodied animal, approaching some- 
what to the fonn of a Beaver, and is remarkable 
for the length and fulness of its fur, which is soft, 
of a dusky brown colour, and intermixed with 
longer and coarser hairs with whitish tips : the 
head is short; the nose blunt, the ears small and 
rounded, the teeth verj' strong, the limbs short, the 
feet armed with strong, crooked, sharp-pointed 
claws, hollowed or channelled beneath : on the fore 
feet are four toes, and on the hind five : the gene- 
ral length, from nose to tail, is about a foot and 
half : of the tail six inches. Edwards compares the 
size to that of a fox, though the shape is widely 
different The spines are nearly hid in the fur, 
and are only visible on a close inspection : they are 
situated on the head and upper parts, as well as 
on the tail : the longest are those on the back, 
which measure about three inches, while those 
on the other parts are proportionally shorter: 
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CANADA PORCUPINE. 


thqr are strong and sharp-pointed, and so formed 
as to appear, when examined with a magnifier, as 
if barbed at the tips widi numerous, small, re- 
versed points or prickles, and are so slightly at- 
tached to the skin as to be loosened with great 
ease: and the animal will sometimes purposely 
brush against the legs of those who disturb it, 
leaving several of the spines sticking in the skin. 

The first figure of the Canada Porcupine seems 
to have been given by Edwards, from a specimen 
brought from Hudson's Bay. It is said to feed 
principally on the bark of the juniper tree. It 
drinks by lapping, in the manner of a dog. It 
resides in holes imder the roots of trees, on 
which, like some others of this genus, it often 
climbs, and is thus killed by the American In- 
dians, who consider it as a useful article of 
food : they also use the quills by way of fringes, 
and for the purpose of ornamenting their boxes, 
&c. 

Though the natural or genuine colour of this 
animal is brown, yet it is sometimes found per- 
fectly white, or cream coloured : two very ele- 
gant specimens in this state occur in the Leve- 
rian Museum. 

The Count de Bufifon, with peculiar absurdity, 
affects to entertain a doubt whether the iridescent 
porcv^ne (H. macnmra. Un.), described and fi- 
gured by Seba under the title of Histrix Orientor 
tie Migulsiris, may not in reali^ be this species, and 
observes, tliat this would not be the only instance 
in wUch Sdba has exhibited American animak as 
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as belonging to the East Indies. He then goes 
on to say, that the resemblances are veiy great, 
and the differences but slight On the contrary, 
whoever takes the pains to collate the two ani- 
mals will readily perceive that hardly any quad- 
rupeds of the same genus can exhibit more strik- 
ingly different characters. 
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CAVIA. CAVY. 


Generic Character. 


Dentes Primores duo cuneatL 

Molares octo. 

Di^ plantarum 3 — 5. 
palmanun 4 — 5. 

Cauda abbremU aut nulla. 
Clavicula nuUx. 


Front-teeth two, wedge>shap- 
ed. 

Grinders eight. 

Toes on the fore feet from 
four to five : on the hind 
feet from three to fire. 

Tail rery short, or none. 

Clavicles, at Collar Bones, 
none. 


T' HE animals of this, as well as of some other 
lately instituted genera, in the present order 
Glires, were by Linnasus comprised under the ge- 
nus Mut ; but since many animals of a very dif- 
ferent habit, or general aspect, were thus crowded 
into one extensive genus, it was at length thought 
advisable, and even necessary, to divide them 
into distinct genera ; instituted from the struc- 
ture of the feet, the proportion of the limbs. See. 
the teeth being nearly the same in ail. The ani- 
mals of the genus Cavia have generally a slow, and 
smnetimes a leaping pace : they live, like the rest 
of the Glires, on vegetable substances, and in 
their natural state inhabit excavations under 
ground, or beneath the roots of trees ; or other 
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recesies which thqr either find ready prepared, 
or form ' fiw themselves. The most familiar ex- 
ample of thk genus is the well-known little ani- 
mal, called the Guinea-Pig, or Cavia Cohaya. 


VARIEGATED CAVY. 

Cavia Cobaya. C. ecaudata ex albo et rufo %xl uigro veiriegata. 
Lm. Nat, Gmd, p. laa. 

Tailless Cavy, generally variegated either with black and white, 
or rufous, Ucc, &c. 

Mus Porcellus. M. cauda naUa^pakns tetradactylis, plantis tri- 
dactyUt, Un, Syst, Nat, p. 79. 

Cuniculus Indicus. Nieren^. Hitt* Nat* p. 160. Aldr, dig, 
p, 390, 391. Jonst. Quadr, 16a. 

Le Cochon D'lnde* 8.p. s.pl. i. 

Restless Cavy. PamarU Quadr* %, p* 89. 

This species, from the beauty and variety of its 
colours and the neatness of its appearance, must 
have early attracted the attention of those Euro- 
peans who first visited South America ; even the 
wild or native specimens, being variegfated a’ith 
black, white, reddish, or yellow, in the same 
manner as those which are so fi^uently reared in 
Europe. This little animal is very easily rendered 
tame, but is seldom observed to shew any very 
lively attachment to its benefactors ; and is not di- 
stinguished by any remarkable degree of docility : 
it is, however, cleanly, harmless, tmd of a timid 
disposition. In a state of confineipent it breeds 
almost every two months ; and often produces a 

V. II. p. I. * 
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veiy numerous ollspring at a birth*. The young 
very soon acquire the necessary degree of strength 
and perfection of their species, though they con- 
tinue to gfTOw till seven or eight months. They, 
therefore, require but for a short time the atten- 
tion of the parent, and even in the space of twelve 
hours can run about with as much agility as the 
fuH-growTi animals. Since the female is furnished 
with only two teats, and yet produces a numerous 
offspring, it might at fii-st appear as if Nature 
had but ill provided or proportioned the power of 
nourishment for the young ; this, however, is by 
no means the case, since the young, in a few 
hours after birth, are capable of eating various 
vegetable substances, and conse(juently rcijuire 
but veiy little assistance on the part of the mo- 
ther. In their native regions of South America 
they are chiefly found in Brasil. They willingly 
feed on a gp'eat variety of vegetable substances, 
and may be successfully reared on parsley, cab- 
bage, sowthistles, &c. and if permitted to range 
in a garden, will readily support themselves, w ith- 
out any assistance. In winter they may be fed 
with bread, carrots, grain of various kinds, &c. 
They drink but veiy little, anri, after eating, ex- 
hibit the appearance of rumination, in the same 

* From four to tai or twelve. Aocoixiing to the Count de Buf- 
fao» a fingle ptir might produce looo in one yczr, since they pro- 
duce at least crety two months; go with young only three weeks ; 
and have been known to bnng forth young when only two months 
oU. 
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manner as the Hare. They are very tender ani- 
mals, and susceptible of cold, and should there- 
fore be provided with warm receptacles to retire 
into in bad weather. If fed too long on very 
succulent food, as cabbage, sowthistle, &c. they 
receive injury by it, and should be relieved by 
allowing them more solid food, as bread, grain, 
&c. They have often been used as an article of 
food, and are in some place considered as a deli- 
cacy. In their habits they are extremely neat, 
and may be frequently observed in the act of 
smoothing and dressing their fur, somewhat in 
the manner of a Cat. In their quarrels they not 
only bite but kick each other, like horses, with 
their hind feet. It is observed, that the male 
and female seldom sleep at the same time ; but 
seem alternately to watch each other; the one 
sleeping while the other is feeding, &c. Their 
general voice is a sort of grunting squeak, and 
sometimes a shriller or sharper ciy. 
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OttiaPKik C. 

fmariit . lim.^jfit. ^^. (3mAf,t9o. 

Tuled Onj, witt pentadacQ^ou ftet, and ndet marked by lowi 
of ycfflooridi wiute ipota. 

Mw Fuse. M. cmda Mmiata, peMmpemtadmiyBt, laterAm 
Jlgumxnte fiawrfi r. Urn. NMt.f. 8i. 

Fica. ro. p. a<^. pL 34. wti &ippl. 3, p. 203. pL 35. 

Spotted Cavy. Pemumt Qtudr. p. iso. 

This is a lai^ species, measuring near two 
feet in lengh. It is found in Guiana, Brasil, and 
other parts of South America ; inhabiting holes 
formed under ground, and principally near the 
banks of rivers. It is of a thick, clum^ form, 
somewhat resembling that of a pig ; for which 
reason it has been sometimes called the Hog* 
Rabbet The head is round ; the muzzle short 
and black ; the upper jaw longer than the lower ; 
the lip divided like thitf a hare; the nostrils 
large ; the whiskers long ; the eyes large and pro- 
mineat, and a brown colour; the ears short, 
moderately large, round, and naked; the neck 
thick ; the body veiy plump, huger bdiind than 
before, and covoed with coarse, short, thinly* 
scattered hair of a dusky colour, deepest on the 
back : the throat, breast, insides of the limbs, 
and belly, are a dmgy white; and on each 
side the body run five rows of roundish, slightly 
angular spots, situated pretty near each other : 
the legs are short ; and the feet have five toes^ 
four of wiudi are armed adth strong and sharp 
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clturs ; tbit on the fifth toe being very small : 
the tell is scarce visible, being a mere small coni- 
cal projection of scarce half an inch in length. 
The Spotted Cavy is a nocturnal animal, residing 
in a solitaiy manner in his hole during almost the 
whole day. In a domestic state it readily feeds 
on almost any kind of vegetable diet, and is par- 
ticularly fond of sugar and fruits. It is much 
esteemed as an article of food by the South Ame- 
ricans. It is subject to some variety in point of 
colour, and has been sometimes seen quite white. 
Its general length, when full-grown, is about two 
feet. The female is said to produce but one 
young at a birth. 


CAPYBARA. 


Cavia Capybara. C. ccaudata, phntis tridactyUs palmatis, Un, 
Nat, GmeL p, 123. 

l^Ueas Cavy, with tridactyle palmaled hind-feet. 

Sub Hydrochiens. S, plamtis tridactylu, cauda nuUa^ Lm» Syst. 

Nat.p. 103, 

Cabiai. 12. p, 384. pi. 49. 

Thick-nosed Tapir. Pemumt Synopi. p, 83. 

Capybara. Pa m mU Qpadr. 2. p. 88. 

The characters of this animal are somewhat 
ambiguous, and it was formerly considered by 
Linnasus as a species of Hog, and was accordingly 
placed in that genus in the ISth edition of the 
Syatema Nature, under the name of Sus Hydrth 
chesm. Mr. Pennant, in his SynopsU of Qmuim^ 
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peds, placed it with the Tls^tr, though in his His- 
tory of Quadrupeds he has stationed it among the 
rest of the Cavies. Dr. Pallas seems to have 
first ascertained its true situation in systematic 
arrangement, and has desciibed it by the name of 
Cavia Capybara, the latter word being its Brasil- 
ian or native name. 

The Capybara grows to the size of a hog of 
two years old, and is said to have been sometimes 
found of the weight of 100 pounds. It inhabits 
various parts of South America, though said to 
be more common in Brasil than in other regions. 
It feeds not only on various vegetables, and par- 
ticularly on sugar canes, but also (contrary to the 
nature of most of the Glires ) on fish ; for which 
purpose, it frequents rivers, swimming with the 
same facility as the Otter, and, like that animal, 
dragging its prey out of the water, and eating it 
on the bank. These excursions in quest of prey 
are made principally during the night. The Ca- 
pybara is, in general, considered as of a gentle 
disposition, and is readily tamed and made fami- 
liar: the female produces but one young at a 
birth. These animals are said to go in pairs, and 
are naturally shy and timid. Their voice re- 
sembles the braying of an ass. The Capybara 
runs but indifferently, on account of the length 
of its feet, and, therefore, commonly makes its 
escape by plunging into the water, and swimming 
to a great distance; and for this reason it is 
but seldom seen at any great distance from the 
banks of riven. 
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A living specimen, in a half-grovni state, was 
seen by the Count de BufFon, which had been 
brought into France from America. It was of a 
gentle disposition, and was fed with bread, milk, 
fruit, &c. From the number of teats, it should 
seem, according to that Ruthor, to be a very pro- 
lific animal : this, however, is contradicted by 
fact; since it is known to produce but one at a 
birth. • ’ 

By some it is considered as a good article of 
food ; but others assure us that it is of a rank and 
fishy taste : this may depend on the dift’erent age 
of the animal, as well as on the diet to which it 
has been accustomed. 

The Capybara has a very large head, and a 
thick, divided nose, on each side are strong and 
large whiskers : the ears are small and rounded : 
the eyes large and black : the upper jaw longer 
than the lower : in each jaw are two very large 
and strong cutting teeth, and the grinders, w'hich 
are eight in each jaw, are dividerl into three flat 
surfaces on the upper part : the neck is vciy 
short : the body short and thick, and covered 
with short, coarse, brown hair : the legs short ; 
the feet long ; the foremost being divided into 
four toes, connected to each other by a small 
web at the base, and tipped with thick claws, or 
rather small hoofs, at the extremities : the hind 
feet are formed in a similar manner, but are di- 
vided into three toes only : there is no appearance 
of a tail. Sometimes this animal, while feeding, 
sits up, in the manner of a squirrel, holding its 
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A>od betveea its paws. It is said sometimes to 
^ intd gardens by night, and commit great ra- 
vages among die esculent vegetables. According 
to Mr. Pennant tbis species, extends from die 
Itiknuts of Darien to Peragmqf. 


AGVTI. 

Cmfia coMdata, carport tx nfo fiuco, obdmmt Jlovetcente. Lm. 

Not. GmeL p, lai* 

Tailed with Uk body ruibiis browii^ and the abdomen 

ydlowbh. 

Mne Aguti. M, camdo Mreoiaia, pokm t tejrndacf^fit, pkmtk 
tridachfUi, Mkmmc flaceocaUe, Lm, Noi, p. 8o. 

Aguti vd Acuti Bradliensibue. Marcgr, kroi„ p, 

Agouti. 8. p. 375. pi. 50. 

Long-nosed Cary. Pemumi Quodr. a. p. 94. 

This species is peculiar to the warmer parts of 
South America, and is extremely common in 
Guiana. Its general size is that of a rabbet ; the 
body is plump, and thicker behind than before : 
the head is rather small, and somewhat com- 
pressed laterally : the snout long and sharpish ; 
the nose divided at the tip, and the upper jaw 
longer than the lower : the eyes round and black ; 
the ears veiy short, broad, naked, and rounded : 
the neck rather long, but thick : the legs thin, 
almost nalced, and blackish : the hind legs are 
kmger than the fore, and have only three toes > 
the tail is extieinely short, naked, and sometimes 
scarce visible : the hair op the whole animal is 
hard, stroog^ apd shining, pnd is brown with it 
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^rfOfM^ cokmr, with bUckwh ftflckks, be* 
ing» *« TW^ty, a mixture of red, brown, and 
btock : the rump is orange coloured. This ani- 
mal's manner of moving resembles that of a hare, 
and its voice is tike the grunting of a young 
pig. It feeds on various roots, nuts, fruit, &c. 
Ac. and resides in woods, where it forms subter- 
raneous burrows, and sometimes lodges in the 
hollows of trees. 

According to Mons. de la Borde, a correspond- 
ent of the Count de Buflfon, the Aguti is about 
the size of a hare : his skin is hard, and lasts very 
long when made use of as an upper-leather for 
shoes. His flesh is white, and nearly as good , as 
that of the rabbet, having a similar taste and fla- 
vour ; and whether old or young, it is always ten- 
der; but those which inhabit the sea-coasts are 
superior in this respect Tliey are taken in traps, 
or hunted with dogs. The Indians and negroes, 
who know how to allure them by whistling, or 
iptitating their cries, kill as many as they please. 
AVhen pursued, they conceal themselves, like rab- 
beto, in the holes of old trees. They hold their 
food in their paws like squirrels. Their ordinary 
food, which often conceal in the earth, to be 
used occasionally, are the nuts of the Maripa, 
the Touriovri, the Corana, &c. and, after conceal- 
ing tiiese nuts, they often touch them not for 
she months. They multiply as ftst as rabbets, 
pTodttcii^ three, four, and sometimes five young 
ones, during every season of the year. They Kve 
pot in numbers in the same hole, but are either 
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found alone, or else the mother with her young. 
They are easily tamed, and will eat almost every 
thing. When in a ^domestic state, they remove 
not to any great distance, and always return to 
the house spontaneously; but constantly retain 
somewhat of their wild disposition. In general 
th^ remain in their holes during the night, unless 
the moon shines bright ; but run about most of 
the day. There ure some countries, as about the 
mouth of the Amazons, where these animals are 
so numerous as to be oftm met with in scores. 


Var. ? 


LEPORIKE CAVY., 

CwueubucMidatut aiinhu,piBtae rufo el ftuco mutu rigidu vet~ 
titm. Btiu. Quadr, 14J. 

Caaiculiu Americanut. St6. i.p.6j.pL 41./. 2. f 

Jxn Hare. Cateeb. Carol, append, pi. 18. 

Javan Cavy. Peamaat Qpadr. a. p. 9S- 

This is by Mr. Schreber considered as a variety 
of the Aguti, from which it differs in being of a 
reddish colour above, with the breast and belly 
white: the legs are long: the hind part large, 
and the tail veiy short It u of the size of a hare, 
and is a native of Surinam, and other parts of 
South America. It is altogether an American 
animal, and notwithstanding its common title of 
the Java Ifote, is not found either in that island 
or SumaUa, as erroneously supposed by some. 
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ACOUCHT. 

Cavia Acuachj. C. camdata. corpoh oBoaceo. Lm. Syit. Nat. 
Gmd. p. 131 . 

Tailed Cary, with oliye-coloured body. 

Cumculua minor caudatu* olivacens, Akouchy. Barr. Fr. equm. 

P- *53- 

Acouchy. Bt^. t$. p. s 9 . and ttqipl. 3. p. ill. pL 36. 

<%ve Cavy. Pennant Quadr. 2. p. 95. 

This animal, which is by some regarded as a 
variety of the Aguti, differs in being somewhat 
smaller, rather thinner, and entirely of an olive 
colour, paler or more inclining to whitish be- 
neath : the tail is also longer than in the Aguti. 
It is a native of the same parts of South Ame- 
rica with the Aguti, is of similar manners, and 
is also tamed with equal readiness. We are 
informed by Mons. de la Borde, that it does 
not attempt the water like the Aguti, but will ra- 
ther suffer itself to be taken. Mons. de la Borde 
also adds, that it produces but one young at a 
time. Its voice resembles that of the Cavia Co- 
baya or Guinea-Pig. 
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ROCK CAVT. 

Cam Aperea. C. eemdtt*, etrpan ex dmam Lm, 

Net. Gmd. f. i»a. 

TulkaB Cb« 7, with nifaaa-ath*ooloured bodj. 

Cnnicahia (BmOioMu) Ajieica dictaa. Meregr. Sgf. Qtmdr, 

f. m 6 . 

Omictthu lodicna femim. AUr. dig. p. 39J< 

Bock Caxf. PammU Qeadr. a. p. 90. 

This animal (sap the Count de Bufibii), which 
is a native of Brasil, is neither a rabbet nor a rat, 
but seems to partake of both. It is a foot long 
by seven in circumference. Its general colour is 
the same with that of our bares, and its belly is 
white : its upper lip is divided in the same manner, 
and it has the same large cutting teeth, and 
whiskers round the mouth and on the sides of 
the eyes, but its ears are rounded like tliose of 
a rat, and so short that they exceed not a finger's 
breadth in height : the fore legs are not above 
three inches in length, and the hind legs are a 
little longer: the fore feet have four toes, covered 
uith a black skin, and armed with small short 
claws : the hind feet have only three toes, and the 
middle one is the longed ; it has no tail : the 
head is somewhat longer than that of a hare, and 
its flesh is lUce that of a rabbet, which it resem* 
bles in its manner of living : it likewise retires 
into boles : it does nof, however, dig the earth 
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like the rabbet, but conceals itself in the clefts 
of rocks ; and hence it is easily seized in its re- 
treat. 

The Rock Cavy is considered as an excellent 
article of food, and is even superior to the rab- 
bet. 
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CAS^rOR. BEAVER. 


Gtneric Character. 


DenUs Prnmau m pg iorcs ' 
tnincadtangiilottiiig^^ j 
czcaratL 

Inferiores apice tnmsvcrsL 

Mdarts utrinque quatuor. 

C a ud a tonga depresaa squa- 
mosa* 

ClavkuU perfectae. 


Froht*teeth in the upper jaw 
truncated, and excavated 
* with a transverse angle. 

In die lower jaw transverse 
at the dps* 

Grinders on each side four. 

Tmt long, depressed and 
scaly* 

CaUar^hams in the skeleton. 


COMMON BEAVER. 


Castor Fiber. C. ctmda ooata plmm caha, Lm, Syit. Kat. 
Gmd,p. 114. 

Qlesinit-oolottred Beaver, with flat ovate naked tatl. 

Castor castanei coloris, cauda horiaontaliter plana. Brut. 
Qjtadr. f. IJ3. 

Castor. Gem. Qnodr. 309. JUr. dig, ay;. 

Le CMor. Agf. 6. pi. 36. 

Castor Beaver. Fnmmt Qtmdr. a. p. 114. 


The Beaver t$ a native of the moat northern 
parts of Europe and Asia, but ia found most plen- 
tifully m North America. It is readily distin- 
guished from every other quadruped by the re- 
markaUe structure of its tail, which is of an oval 
form, neariy Sat, but rising into a slight con- 
vexity on its upper surface, ^rfcctly void of hair. 
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except at the base, and marked out into scaly 
divisions like the skin of a fish. The general 
length of the Beaver is about three feet, and of 
the tail nearly one foot. The colour of the ani- 
mal is a deep chesnut, and the hair is very fine, 
smooth, and glossy. The Beaver, like other 
quadrupeds, sometimes varies in colour, and is 
occasionally found perfectly black. Instances 
have also occun’ed in which it has been found 
entire v'hite, cream coloured, or spotted (as in 
some specimens of the Leverian Museum). 

Of. all quadrupeds the Beaver is considered as 
possessing the greatest degree of natural or in- 
stinctive sagacity in constructing its habitation ; 
preparing, in concert with others of its own spe- 
cies, a kind of arched caverns or domes, supported 
by a foundation of strong pillars, and lined or 
plastered intenially with a degree of neatness and 
accuracy unequalled by the art of any other qua- 
druped. It does not appear that this extraordinary 
sagacity of the Beaver was knoM'n to the ancients, 
though they were well acquainted with the ani- 
mal, which they killed chiefly for the sake of the 
medical drug castoreum or castor. It should 
seem, however, that the architecture of the Bea- 
ver is no where so conspicuous as in the northern 
parts of America, and that those of Europe do 
not in general exhibit equal talents in preparing 
their mansions. 

The favourite resorts of the Beaver are retired, 
watery, and woody situations. In such places 
the animals assemble, to the number of some 
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hundreds ; living in a kind of fiunilies, and build* 
ing their arched mansions or receptacles. The 
general method of preparing which is detailed in 
a very pleasing manner by the Count de Bulfon, 
who se^s to have collected the best and fullest 
information on the subject 

The Beavers (says this author) begin to as- 
semble in the month of June or July, for the pur- 
pose of uniting into society. They arrive in 
numbers from all parts, and soon form a troop of 
two or three hundred. The place of rendezvous 
is generally the situation fixed for their establish- 
ment, and always on the banks of some water. 
If the waters be flat, and never rise above their 
ordinaiy level, as in lakes, the Beavers make no 
bank or dam ; but in rivers or brooks, where the 
waters are subject to risings and fallings, they 
construct a bank, and by this artifice form a pond 
or piece of water, which remains always at the 
same height The bank traverses the river, from 
iwe ^e to the other, like a sluice, and it is often 
from eighty to a hundred feet long, by ten or 
twelve broad at the base. This pile, for animals 
of so small a size, appears to be enormous, and 
supposes an incredible labour; but the solidity 
adiich die work is constructed is still more 
astonishing than its magnitude. The part of the 
liver where th^r erect this bank is generally shal- 
low. If they find on the margin a laige tree, 
aiitdi can be made to fidl into the water, th^ 
hcg^ with cutting it down, to form the principal 
part thmwnirk. Itiis tree is oftm thicker 
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than the body of a roan. By gnawing the 
of the ttee with their four cvtting teeth they 
acc(mip1ish their {Hirpoae in a veiy short tiroe> 
and always make tl» tree fall across the river. 
They next cut the branches from the trunk, to 
make it lie level. These operations are performed 
by the whole community. Several Beavers are 
employed in gnawing the loot of the tree, and 
others in lopping off the branches after it has 
fallen. Others, at the same time, traverse the 
banks of the river, and cut down smaller trees, 
from the size of a man's leg to that of his thigh. 
These they dress and cut to a certain length, to 
make stakes of them, and first drag them by land 
to the margin of the river, and then by water 
to the place where the building is carrying on. 
'Ihese piles they sink down, and interweave the 
branches with the larger stakes. This operation 
implies the vanquishing of many difficulties ; for 
to dress these stakes, and to put them in a situa- 
tion nearly perpendicular, some of the Beavers 
must elevate with their teeth the thick ends 
against the margin of the river, or against the 
cross-tree, while others plunge to the bottom, and 
dig holes with their fore feet to receive the points 
that they may stand on end. Whibt some are 
labouring in this manner, others bring earth, 
which they plash with their fore feet, and tnuu- 
port it in such quantities, that they fill with it all 
the intervals b^ween the piles. These piles con- 
sist of sever^imri^ stakes, of equal height, all 
placed {^pomKi«^ other, and extend 
V. II. p. I. 3 
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<mt buk ,o£ lim river to the other. The stakes 
ftcu^ die imderfiutof the river are placed per> 
pendicularigr ; bat4liieimtof theiwork alopes up* 
vaals to sustain the pressure the fluid, so that 
the bauk, which is ten or twelve feet wide at the 
base^ is reduced to two or three at the top. It 
has, therefore, not only the necessary thickness 
and solidity, but the most advantageous form ibr 
siqiporting the weight of the water, for prevent* 
ing its issue, and for repelling its eflbrts. Near 
the top or thinnest part of the bank they make 
two or three sloping holes, to allow the surface- 
water to escape, . and these they enlarge or con- 
tract, ac(»>rding as the river rises or falls ; and 
when any breaches are made in the bank by sud- 
doi or violent mundations, they know how to 
r^ir them as socm as the water subsides. 

** It would be superfluous, after this account 
of their public work, to give a detail of their par- 
ticular cperarions, were it not uecessaiy, in a 
htstoiy of.tfaeae animals, to mention eveiy fact, 
and were not the first great structure made with a 
view to iwmicar their amaller, habitotions more com- 
modious. 'Hmk cabins or houseware huilt upon 
piles imer the of the poiid» and have two 

Gfcoingpi^ die iNie fihr gcnng to the land, and the 
o^r % throwm^ themadves into the water. 
Hie form the adifiamia either toval or round, 
some of dime laigery lmd some lma> vaiying firtwi 
four Iwniidmeter., Some 

of thcip.risMi|tflf'diiee.OT fogi^^ and their 
wrih arodhmritwpfoec dda^Wl 
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larly npoa planks, or plain stakes, which serve 
both for foundations and floors to their houses. 
When they consist of but one story, the walls 
rise perpendicularly cmly a few feet, afterwards 
assume a curved form, and terminate in a dome 
or vault, which serves them for a roof. They are 
built with amazing solidity, aud neatly plastered 
both without and within. 'JThey are. impenetra- 
ble to rain, and resist the most impetuous winds. 
The partitions are covered with a kind of stucco, 
as nicely plastered as if it had been executed by 
the hand of man. In the application of this mor- 
tar their tails serve for trowels, and their feet for 
plastering, 'fhey employ different materials, as 
wood, stone, and a kind of sandy earth, which is 
not subject to dissolution in water. The wood 
they use is almost all of the light and tender 
kinds, as alder, poplar, and willow, which grow 
generally on the banks of rivers, and are more 
easily barked, cut, and transported, than the 
heavier and more solid species of timber. When 
they once attack a tree, they never abandon it 
till they cut it down, and carry it oflP. They 
always beg^n the operation of cutting at a foot or 
a foot and half above the groui^ They labour 
in a sitting posture ; and besides the convenience 
of this situation, they enjoy the pleasure of gnaw- 
ing perpetually tlie bark and wood, which are 
roost agreeable to their taste; for they prefer 
fresh bark and tender wood, to nm^ of th«r or- 
dinaiy aliment Of these provisions thqr lay up 
ample. stores, to support them during die winter; 
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but th^ are not fond of dry wood, and make 
occasional excursions during the winter season 
for fresh provisions in the forests. It is in the 
water, or near their habitations, that they estab- 
lish their magazines. Each cabin has its own 
magazine, proportioned to the number of its in- 
habitants, who have all a common right to the 
store, and never pillage their neighbours. Some 
village are composed of twenty or twenty-five 
cabins, but such establishments are rare ; and the 
common republic seldom exceeds ten or twelve 
families, each of which has its own quarter of the 
village, its own magazine, and its separate habita- 
tion. They allow not strangers to settle in their 
neighbourhood. The smallest cabins contain two, 
four, or six ; and the largest, eighteen, twenty, 
and, it is alleged, sometimes thirty, Beavers. 
They are almost always equally paired, there be- 
ing the same number of females as of males. 
ITius, upon a moderate computation, the society 
is often composed of 150 or 200, which all, at 
first, laboured jointly, in raising the great public 
building, and afterwards in select tribes or com- 
panies, in making particular habitations. In this 
society, however numerous, an universal peace is 
maintained. Their union is cemented by com- 
mon labours ; and it is rendered perpetual by mu- 
tual convenience, and the abundance of provi- 
stotH which tiiey amaas and consume together. 
Moderate appetita, a simple taste, an aversion 
agiuBst btood and carnage, deprive them of the 
idea of rapine and war. They enjoy every pos- 
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sible good, while man only knows how to pant 
after it. Friends to each other, if they have some 
foreign enemies, they know how to avoid them. 
When danger approaches, they advertise one 
another by striking their tail on the surface of 
the water, the noise of which is heard at a great 
distance, and resounds through all the vaults of 
their habitations. Each takes his part ; some 
plunge into the lake, others conceal themselves 
within their walls, which can only be penetrated 
by the fire of Heaven or the steel of man, and 
which no animal will attempt either to open or 
overturn. These retreats are not only very safe, 
but neat and commodious. The floors are spread 
over with verdure : the branches of the box and 
the fir serve them for carpets, upon which they 
permit not the least dirtiness. The window that 
faces the water answers for a balcony to receive 
the fresh air, and to bathe. During the greatest 
part of the day they sit on end, with their head 
and anterior parts of the body elevated, and their 
posterior parts immersed in the water. This win- 
dow is made with caution, the aperture being suf- 
ficiently raised to prevent its being stopped up 
with the ice, which, in the climates inhabited by 
the Beaver, is often two or three feet thick. 
When this happens, they slope the window, cut 
obliquely the stakes which support it, and thus 
open a communication with the unfrozen water. 
This element is so necessary, or rather so agree- 
able, to them, that they can seldom dispense with 
it They often swim a long way under the ice ; 
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md it M-then that are most dasily taken, 
attackng t)ie cabin on one hand, «nd at the same 
tioMf watching at a hote tnade ajk aosne distance, 
where Ch<^ are obfiged to repur for the pnipose 
pf respiration. The continu^ habit of keqnag 
thdr tad ahd postericH' part in the water, appears 
to have changed the natui^ of their flesh. . :That 
of their anterior parts, as far as the reins, has the 
taste and consistence of the flesh of land . or. air 
animals ; but that of the tail and hinder parts, has 
the odour and ail other qualities of fish. The 
tail, which b a foot Irnig, an inch thick, and five or 
six inches broad, is even an extremity or genuine 
proportion of a fish attached to the body of a 
quadruped ; it is entirely covered with scales, and 
with a skin perfectly similar to those of large fishes ; 
they may be scraped off with a knife, and after 
falling, th^ leave an impression on the skin, as 
in the case with all fishes. 

** It is in the beginning of summer that the Bea- 
vers assemble. They employ the months of July 
and August in the construction of their bank and 
cabins. They collect in September their provi- 
sions of bark and wood ; after which they enjoy 
the ftuits of their labours, and taste the sweets 
of domestic hap^nness : knowing and loving one 
another from habit, from the pleasures and ft- 
tigues of a common labour, each couple join not 
fay chance, nor by the pressing necessities of na- 
ture, but unite froin choice and from taste. 
They pass. together the ai|tiiain and the wmter. 
Feifectiy lalisfied with each other, they never 
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M^arate. At- «bsc in -their cabins, thgr go not 
out hut upim agreeaUe or useful excunions, to 
bckig in auffslies of fresh bark, which they prefer 
to what is too diy-or too much moistoned with 
otaten Hie femaleoase said to go pregnant for tour 
mouths : they twing forth at the end of winter, 
sod generally i{nx)dttce two or three young. 
About this time th^ are left by the males, who 
retire to the country to enjoy the pleasures and 
the fruits of the sowing. Tliey return occasionally 
to their cabins, but dwell there no more. The 
mothers continue in the cabins, and are occupied 
in nursing, protecting, and rearing their young, 
which at 'the end of a few weeks are in a condi- 
tion to follow their dams. The females, in their 
turn, make their excursions, to recruit themselves 
by the air, by eating fishes* crabs, and fresh 
bark, and in this manner pass the summer upon 
the waters and in the woods, 'fhey assemble not 
again till autumn, unless their banks or cabins be 
overturned by inundations; for when accidents 
of this kind happen, they suddenly collect their 
•forces, in order to repair the breaches which have 
been made.” 

Besfdaa the associated Beavers there are others 
that live solitary, and instead of caostmcting ca- 
bins, or vaulted and plastered receptacles, con- 

* Hut it a pwticttlu whidi seemi to oonfimutkn, and 
it ii now fenwalb beUerod that the Beaver does not fad on 6sh, 
hot mmfy ao v^stahk snhstances ; yet Kalm amnes ns Uist he 
hss seen taae Bsmsn wUdi have been nadsnseof fa catehing 
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tent themselves with foiming holes in the banks 
of rivers. The fur of these, which are commonly 
termed terrier beavers, is considered as far less 
valuable than that of the associated animals. 

The Beaver, when taken young, may readily 
be tamed, and in that state appears to be an ani- 
mal of a g^tle disposition, but does not exhibit 
any symptoms of superior sagacity. 

In Europe the favourite food of the Beaver is the 
bark of the poplar, the aspin, the birch, and other 
soft woods. In America, the Magnolia glauca 
and the Fraxinus Americana are said to be particu- 
larly selected. It also feeds on various roots, and 
especially on those of the Acorus Calamus, or 
Calamus aromaticus. 

Beavers are said to make their principal excur- 
sions by night, and to sit by day near the mouths 
of their dwellings on sedges, &c. with their tails 
immersed in the water. 'Fhey abound, according 
to Mr. Pennant, in the Asiatic part of the Rus- 
sian empire ; and are found in companies, or as- 
sociated, about the Konda, and other rivers which 
flow into the Oby. Thqr occur in a dispersed or 
terrier state in the wooded parts of independent 
Tartaiy, and in the chains of mountains which 
border oa Siberia. 
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Cwtor Hnidobnns. C. covda Umga compretio-Iaieaiktu, fobm 
bbatu, fUmtit faktatu. MoSna. Hi$t. CM. p. 3^3. 

Bnyer with long coinprcMo»lanceolate iuuiy tail, lobated Ibre- 
feet, and palmated hind'feet. 

Guillino Beaver. Pauumt Quadr. 3. p. I 30 . 

This is a species peculiar to South America, 
and appears to have been first described by Mo- 
lina in his natural history of Chili. He informs 
us that it is found in the very deep lakes and 
rivers of that countiy, and feeds principally on 
fish and crabs. Its length from nose to tail is 
about three feet ; the head is of a squarish form ; 
the eyes small ; the ears rounded and short, and 
the snout obtuse : in each jaw are two sharp and 
strong cutting teeth, and the grinders are like 
those of the Common Beaver. The body is very 
broad, and covered, like the Common Beaver, with 
two sorts of hair ; the shortest or softest of which 
is superior to that of roost other quadrupeds, and 
is in high esteem with the manufacturers, being 
wrought into a kind of cloth, which has the soft- 
ness of velvet ; and is also used in the manuftu:- 
ture of hats. The colour of this animal is grey 
above, and whitish beneath ; the toes of the fore 
feet are lobated, or bordered with a membrane, 
and the hind feet are webbed : the toes are five in 
number on all the feet. The tail is of a com- 
pressed lanceolate form and haiiy. It is a bold 
and even fierce animal, and has the power of oon- 
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tinoing a great while under water.^ It does not 
construct any n^^ular bidiit^on like the Com^ 
moa Beayer, nor doea if; alMi aiiy:Cast<H. The 
female is siud to produce from two. to thice -young 
at a birtiL It k called in €%i!i by the name of 
Gtallmo, 



Generic Character. 


Dentu Primores superiotet Upper Front -teeth wedge- 
/cuneati. shaped. 

M(Jares utrinque tres, ra- Grinders on each side thiee, 
rius duo. sometimes only two. 

Clameule petj^ectae. Clavicles, or collar-bones in 

the skeleton. 


A HIS numerous tribe constitutes a formidable 
phalanx against which mankind finds it necessary 
to employ the various artifices of extirpation, in 
order to lessen the ravages occasionally suffered 
by its depredations. In our own island the black 
and the brown rats, the field and domestic mice 
are the principal destroyers ; but in other parts 
of Europe, as well as in the hotter r^ons of 
Asia, Africa, and America, many other species 
still more noxious and iprmidable are found. 
The different kinds vary considerably in ^eir 
manner of life, some confining themsrives da* 
tirely to vegetable food; while othent me poly- 
phagous, destroying with indiscriminate avidity 
almost any animal or vegetable substance to 
which they can gain access. Their pace is, in 
general, leather (juick, and their most usual reskk 
ence » ia dbsietiie subterraneous setreats, Irom 
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which thqr principai||gp taauapi te,|«ght. They 
are of a prolific aod tfie maBMlies are fur> 

ntshed wi^th liuiiieroiu teats.. Some species are 
migratoiy; otlM^ local or attached to the same 
resuteice. La«dy, some Hurt of aft uncouth form 
and disagreeaUe appearanoi^ while otliers are re- 
markable for the elegance of their aspect and co- 
lours. In the iSth edition of the Systems Na- 
tune, Linnaeus included in this genus the Jerboas, 
the Cavys, and several other animals which are 
now formed into distinct genera. This mode of 
distribution might perhaps be carried still farther; 
the habit or appearance of some species diifering 
very considerably from that of the major part of 
the tribe. 


fTith fattened TaiU. 

MOSK RAT. 

Mm lawdifc”* -if. ommEs r w yrnw -faMwbftt, ftMm 
fUb. tim. Sfit. Nat. GmL p. i%$. 

Mmgiaem'biinm Bin, «i«b ka^ cdmpnHed-luoMlit* m'i 

iL..l am a f 

mama mliWmOBCI WCCLt 

Rit iwjg f ii a Smmkatia P«ii, 3^3- ii./. h 

Oii tor-rih e rii i CT iw. Xm* Sftta Kai. U, x». p» 79. 

OndilnL mg. lO.p. t,pi. X* 

%.p. 119. 

In the. Menimrs rg the French Academy of 
Scieaees fin* the year 17fi5 thm b a oom|h^Mlg|K 
ezodDeot €te » bri|»ri oi > of thb ’Mtiis. 
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Sarrazin *, at that time«ktng's Physician at Que- 
bec. It is from the above description that the 
Count de BufFon has drawn up the major part of 
his OMm account, and indeed it does not appear 
possible to add any thing material to what Mons. 
Sarrazin has delivered. This animal is of the size 
of a small rabbet, and is extremely common in 
Canada. Its head is short, like that of a water-rat ; 
the eyes large ; the ears very short, rounded, and 
covered internally as well as externally with hair. 
It has, like the rest of this tribe, four very strong 
cutting teeth, of which those in the lower jaw are 
near an inch long ; those in the upper somewhat 
shorter : the fur on the whole body is soft and 
glossy, and beneath is a fine fur, or thick down, as 
in the Beaver : the toes on all the feet are simple, 
or without membranes, and are covered with 
hair : the tail is nearly as long as the body, and 
is of the same form with that of the Sorex mos- 
chatus or Musk Shrew, being laterally compressed ; 
it is nearly nuked, and covered with small scales 
intermixed with scattered haim. The general co- 
lour of the animal is a reddish brown ; of the tail 
ash colour. In its general appearance this ani- 
mal greatly resembles the Beaver, except in size, 
and in the form of its tail. It has also similar in- 
stincts and dispositions ; living in a social state in 
the winter, in curiously-constructed huts or ca- 


* Samzin was also an excellent botanist, and the renaikaUe 
genus Satracetua was instituted in ixmottr of him bjrTounwfistt, to 
whom he had sent ^edmeat from Canada. 
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Ihiiv edge of some lake or river. 

These huts are about two feet and a half or three 
feet ia diameter, plastered with great neatness in 
the inside, and covered externally with a kind 
of basket-work, of rushes, See. interlaced toge- 
ther so as to form a compact and secure guard, 
impermeable by water. During the winter these 
receptacles are generally covered by several feet 
of snow, and the animals reside in them without 
being incommoded by it, several families com- 
monly inhabiting each cabin. It is added that 
the insides of the receptacles are furnished with 
a series of steps, to prevent them from being in- 
jured by inundations. These animals do not lay 
up a stock of provisions like the Beaver, but form 
subterraneous passages beneath and round their 
cabms, to give themselves an opportunity of pro- 
curing occasional supplies of roots, herbage, fee. 
According to Mons. Sarrazin the animal is parti- 
cularly calculated by Nature for its subterraneous 
habits ; having a great muscular force in its skin, 
which enables it to contract its body occasionally 
into a small volume : it has also a great suppleness 
in the false ribs, which easily admit o{ contrac- 
tion, so that it is enabled to pass through holes 
impervious to much smaller animab than itself. 

During the summer these creatures wander 
about in pain, feeding s'oraciously on herbs and 
roots. Their odour, which resembles that of 
mudt« b» strpo^as to be percrived at a consi- 
denUe distance; and the sl^, when taken from 
riie body, srill retains the scent : tfab musky odour 
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is oving to a whitish fluid deposited in certain 
glands situated near the origin of the tail It has 
been supposed that the Calamus aromaticus, or 
sweet flag (Acorus Calamus. Lin.), which these 
animab select as a favourite fopd, may contribute 
to their fragp:ant smell, 'fhey walk and run in 
an awkward manner,' ‘like the Beaver, and they 
cannot swim so readily as that animal, their feet 
being unfurnished with webs. Their voice is said 
to rCsembb a groan. The females produce their 
young towards the beginning of summer, and 
have flve or six at a time ; and these, if taken 
early, are easily tamed, and become very spor- 
tive ; and It is remarkable that the tail, which in 
the full-grown animal is as long as the body, is 
at that period very short. 

The fur of this species is greatly esteemed as a 
contmercial article, resembling that of the Beaver. 
Linnaeus in the twelfth edition of the Systema 
Naturae ranked the animal under the genus Cas- 
tor ; and Mr. Pennant has followed his example. 
Mr. Schreber, however, considers it as belonging 
in strict propriety to the present genus. 
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Mus Co^pw. M. coiHb mtedioen mAcomfrma fSoM, pkmtii 
ftimatk. Lm. &f9t. Nat. Gmd. p. 135. 

Brown Bat, with oompraMd haiiy tail of mUkUing 

length, and webbed hind fiset. 

Mus Cojrpas. Malma Hut. CtiLp. 355. 

Coypu Rat. Pemumt Qtmdr. 3. p. 177. 

The first desciiber of this animal was Molina, 
who informs us that it is an inhabitant of the 
waters of Chili ; that it has the general appear- 
ance of an Otter, being of the same size and co- 
lour ; but that in its teeth it agrees with the rat 
tribe : the feet are each furnished with five toes ; 
those of the hind feet being connected by a web : 
the ears are rounded, the nose longish and covered 
with whiskers, and the tail thick and flattish on 
the sides This animal lives occasionally on land 
as well as water ; sometimes frequenting houses, 
and is easily tamed. The female produces five 
or six young at a birth. 
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With round naked Tails. 


Mtu Pilorides. M. cauda longhuada tquamata 
corpore aUAdo. Lin. Sytt. Nat. Gmel. p. ia6. 

Whitish Rat, with lonj^h, scaly, obtusely-truncated ta 9 . 

$. Castor cauda lineari tereti. Brown Jant.p. 484. f 

Piloris. Buff', lo.p. a. 

This species is found in India and the Indian 
islands, and in size nearly equals the Guinea-Pig. 
Its colour is whitish, with a cast of grey-ferru- 
ginous on the back, and of cinereous on the ab- 
domen : the tail is longish, nearly naked, scaly, 
and obtuse at the extremity. A variety of thi* 
animal is found in the American islands, which 
seems to dilfer from the above in being of a darker 
colour on the back, and in having a much shorter 
tail. Perhaps it may be a distinct species, but 
the history of both seems at present not suffi- 
ciently clear to enable us to determine this point. 


V. II. p. 1. 


4 
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CARACO RAT. 

MnaCuaoo. M. cmda tonga sqnamota obhumteula, eorpore 
griteo, flantu ni>iampalmati$. Un. Syit. Nat. Gmd. p. ia6. 

Gny Rat, with long, scaly, somewhat obtuse Uul, and slightly 
semipalmated hind feet. 

Mus Caraco. Pall. g&r. p.gi.n. 39. p. 335. t. 23. 

American Rat. Pemuait Quadr. a. p. 180. 

The Caraco, first described by Dr. Pallas, so 
extremely resembles the brown or Norway rat, 
that at first sight it might be mistaken for that 
animal; but on an accurate survey, it will be 
found that the head is rather longer and sharper 
in proportion ; the upper jaw much longer than 
the lower, and the lip very much divided : the 
teeth are not so strong as in the Norway rat, and 
the tail is considerably shorter. This species 
abounds in the eastern parts of Siberia, frequent- 
ing the banks of rivers, and swimming very 
readily, so that it may be considered as in a man- 
ner amphibious. Dr. Pallas supposes this species 
to have migrated from the southern parts of 
China. The length of the Caraco is six inches, 
and of the tail four and a half or rather more. 
Its colour is similar to that of the brown or Nor- 
way rat 

Mr. Pennant supposes his American Rat to be 
the same species with the Caraco. It inhabits 
North America, and in size, colour, &c seems to 
agree with it Mr. Pennant describes it from a 
apecimen in tlie Leverian Museum. 




Otf . 
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NORWAY RAT. 

Mus Decumanus. Af. cauda kmguama tqvamata, carport tttoto 
grueo nbttu aJbido. Um. Sytt, Nat, Gmd. p. itj. 

Gtey stiff-haired Rat, with very long scaly tail, and body whitish 
beneath. 

Sunnulot. 8 . p. 206. pL ay. 

Brown Rat. Pennant Quadr. 2,p. lyS. 

Norway Rat. Brit. Zool. p. 102. 

This domestic species, which is now become 
the common rat of our owm island, and is popu- 
larly known by the name of the Norway Rat, is 
supposed to be a native of India and Persia, from 
which countries it has been imported into Eu- 
rope. In England it seems to have made a na- 
tional conquest over the black rat, which is now 
become rare in comparison. The brown rat is 
larger than the black rat, measuring nine inches 
from the nose to the tail, which is of the same 
length, and marked into about two hundred rings 
or circular spaces : the colour of the animal is a 
pale tawny grey, whitish beneath : the fore feet 
have four toes, with a claw in place of a hflh. 
It is a bold and voracious animal, and commits 
great havoc in granaries, &c. Sometimes it takes 
up its residence in the banks of waters, and 
swims occasionally with almost as much facility 
as the water rat, or Mus amphibius. In its gene- 
ral manner of life it agrees with the black rat ; 
and not only devours grain and fruits, but preys 
on poultry, rabbets, and various other animals. 
It is a very prolific species, and produces from tea 
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to twdve or fourteen, or even sometimes eighteen, 
young at a time *. When closely pursued it will 
sometimes turn upon its adversary, and bite with 
great severity. It seems to have made its first ap- 
pearance in England about seventy years ago, and 
is still much less frequent in France and some other 
parts of the continent than the black rat. In 
France, according to Buffon, it was first obsen'ed 
at Chantilly, Marly-la- Ville, and Versailles, where 
it committed great ravages. This author affirms 
that it breeds three times a year. 


BLACK RAT. 


Mas Battos. M. caudm bmgutima tquamoia, eorpore Ktro nbtw 
ametaMie. Lm. Nat. Gmd.p, 127. 

Blackish Rat, ash>coloaicd beneath, with Teiy long scalj tail. 

Mus domestlcus major. Gem. Quadr, p. 751. Aldr. dig. 
P- 4 ^ 5 - 

Rat. Baf. 8. p. 278. pi. 36. 

Black Rat. Pamaat Quadr. %.p, 176. 

This species, like the former, though now so 
common in most parts of Europe, is supposed to 
have been originally introduced from India and 
Persia. Its general length, from nose to tail, is 
seven inches, and of the tail eight inches : the co- 
lour of the bead and whole upper part of the 
body is a dark iron or Uackish grey : the belly is 
i>f a dull ash-colour: the legs are dusky, and 


* Beaant bit ZoaL, 
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very slightly covered with hair : the fore feet^ as 
in the brown rat^ have only four toes, with a small 
claw in place of a fifth : the tail is nearly naked, 
coated with a scaly skin, and marked into nume- 
rous divisions or rings. Like the former species 
this animal breeds frequently, and commonly brings 
about six or seven young at a time. Sometimes 
they increase so fast as to overstock the place of 
their abode, in which case they fight and devour 
each other. It is said that this is the reason why 
these animals, after being extremely troublesome, 
sometimes disappear suddenly. Various are the 
methods made use of for the expulsion of rats from 
the places they frequent; among which none is 
more singular than that mentioned by Gesner, 
who tells us he had been informed that if a rat be 
caught and a bell tied round its neck, and then 
set at liberty, it will drive a^^ay the rest wherever 
it goes. 'JTliis expedient appears to be occasion- 
ally practised in modern times Avith success*. Its 

* A gentleman travelling through Mecklenburgh about thirty 
years ago, was witness to the following curious circumstance in 
the post-house in New Stargard. AfVer dinner the landlord 
placed on the Boor a huge dish of soup, and gave a loud whistle. 
Immediately there came into the room a Mastifi*, a 6ne Angora 
Cat, an M Raven, and a remaikably large Rat, with a bell about 
ita neck. The four animals went to the dish, and without dis- 
turbing each other, fed together ; after which the Dog, Cat, and 
Rat, lay before the fire, while the raven boj^ped about the room* 
The bmdloid, after acoountiog for the fiuniliarity wbkdi ejusted 
among the animals, informed his guest that the Rat was the most 
useful of the four, for the ndse he made had complete^ ftted the 
houie from tlw tab Ottd mice wkbwtncb it was befo^ 
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BANDICOTE RAT. 


greatest natural enemy is the weesel, which pur- 
sues it into all its recesses, and destroys it A veiy 
small variety of this species, not much larger than 
a mouse, is said by Dr. Pallas to be found about the 
deserts in the lower parts of the Volga. Like many 
other quadrupeds, the rat is sometimes seen per- 
fectly white, in which case it has red eyes. The 
white rat, however, as we are assured by Mr. 
Schreber, does not always produce young ones of 
a similar colour ; so that such varieties can hardly 
be considered as permanent This is proved from 
an observation of Professor Herman, who having 
kept a pregnant white rat for some time, found 
that the young ones were of the usual colour of 
their species. 

The Rat is supposed to be a native of North 
America, as well as of Europe, but it is said that 
South America was entirely free from it, till it 
was imported there in ships from Europe, in the 
year 1554. 


BANOICOTE EAT. 

Mus Makbaricus. M. gruaa, anriadu rotmdatu muSt, lUgiti* 
flaniarym exterknUm brevioribut, 

Grty Rat, with naked rounded ears, and the two exteriw toes 
of the hind feet shorter than the rest. 

This is a veiy large species, being at least 
equal, if not superior, to a rabbet in size. In its 
siuqie and general af^arance it seems most to 
resemble the Norway rat Its colour ia a pale 
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cinereous brown ; the ears thin, nearly bare, ^ and 
rounded ; the snout rather long ; the fore feet 
shaped like those of the Norway rat, with four 
toes, and a claw in place of a fifth : the hind feet 
have five toes, of which the two exterior are con- 
siderably shorter than the rest : the tail is above 
eleven inches in length. This species is said to 
be very common about the coasts of the Malabar 
country. At Pondicherry if is frequent, infest- 
ing houses like the brown rat. Its voice is said 
to resemble the grunting of a pig. 


PERCIIAL RAT. 

Mu« Perchal. M.futco-ferruginau, tubtw cinereus, pedibus pot- 
terioribus nu^oribus. 

Ferruginous brown Rat, with the hind legs larger than the fore, 
Le Rat Perchal. Bii^. svffd. 7. p. 276. pi. 69. 

This species is a native of India, and in its ge- 
neral appearance resembles the Norway rat, but 
is of a longer shape, with a thicker and shorter 
tail in proportion. It is of a deep subferruginous 
brown above, and of a greyish cast beneath : the 
hind legs are larger than the fore : the ears naked 
and rounded, and the nose rather blunt. This 
Rat is said to be very' numerous about Pondi- 
cherry, infesting houses in the same manner as 
the rats of Europe. It seems to have been first 
described by Mons. Sonnerat, and is evidently 
allied to the Bandicote rat. Both species are said 
to be occasionally eaten by the natives. 
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•M.mida doHg^anAmida,pabmitdf^^ 
f% poKccmMtk^. JJm* SjfH. Nat. p. 8x. 

, Bw w rn Maipa^ tli|i-CQloiired beneath, 'with tetradactyloiu fore^ 
tott, pratmhxfptam hiiid*feet, and lon^ neady naked tail. 

^B<nuIs* 39- and Stppi. 3. p. 181. pi. 30. 

Omwaon ifenia. Ffmmit Qaadr. 2.p» 184. 

Thz mameiB and appearance of this little ani- 
mal are so univenaUy known, that it seems al- 
most nnnecessaiy to particularise it by a formal 
description. It is a general inhabitant of almost 
every part of the old continent, but it is doubtful 
whether it be originally a native of America, 
riiougfa now sufficiently common in many parts of 
the new world, as well as in many of its scattered 
islands. 

The Mouse, riiough wild and extremely timid, 
is not of a ferodous disposition, but may be easily 
tamed, and soon after it has been taken, will be- 
gin to feed widMXit fear, in the immediate pre- 
sence of its captmiB. The white variety is fre- 
quently kq)t in a tame ftate, and receives an 
additional beauty from the Inri^t red colour of 
its eyes ; a particularity which generally accom- 
paues die white varieties, not only of this tribe, 
but of many other quadrupeds. 

The Mouse is a prolific animal: the experi- 
ment of Aristotle is wdl known, and often quoted. 
He placed a pregnant mouse in a vessel of grain, 
and aftor a short tface, found in it no less than 
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the number of 1£0, all which, he concluded, were 
the descendants of the mouse he had inclosed. 

The fur of the Mouse is remarkably soft and 
elegant, and the structure of the hair in this ani- 
mal, as well as in the rat, and probably of many 
others of this genus, is singularly curious ; each 
hair, when microscopically examined, appearing 
internally divided into a kind of transverse par- 
titions, as if by the continuation of a spiral fibre ; 
a structure veiy different from that of the hair of 
most other animals, and of which the particular 
nature seems not veiy distinctly understood. 

Derham, in his Physico-Theology, conceives 
that this mechanism of a spiral fibre may serve 
for the ” gentle evacuation of some humour out 
of tlie body,” and adds, that perhaps the hair 
serves as well for the insensible perspiration of 
hairy animals as to fence against cold and wet,” 
Whatever be the real nature or use of the above 
structure, its appearance cannot fail to excite 
astonishment in those who take the pains of exa- 
mining it with a good microscope. In the an- 
nexed plate are introduced some figures of the 
hairs of a Mouse, highly magnified, in order to 
give a clear idea of this curious appearance. 

In Aldrovandus, who relates the circumstance 
from Gesner, we meet with a direction for chang- 
ing, as it were, a mouse into a cat, by making it 
the incessant persecutor and enemy of the rest of 
its species. This is to be effected by placing 
several mice together in a vessel, without food ; 
when, after a certain space, they will be so stimu- 
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lated^ by hunger as to destroy each other : the 
survivi|ig animal being then liberated, will, ac- 
cording to this author, become the most destruc- 
tive enemy of his own tribe, and will kill every 
one he meets. Another singular and most cruel 
experiment is quoted by Aldrovandus from Mi- 
zaldus, who tells us, that if two or three mice are 
shut up in an earthen pot, and placed over a hre, 
the shrill cries which they utter will attract the 
mice in the other parts of the house, and cause 
them to precipitate themselves into the fire. 
Whatever truth there may be in this experiment, 
it is certain that, on the shrill ciy of distress ut- 
tered by one of these animals kept with several 
others in a cage, the rest will frequently attack 
and destroy it 


WOOD MOUSE. 

Mns Sylvatlciu. M. cauda Umga squamoga,sorparc gme(hlute 9 ^ 
centt laterdnuque abmptc albo* Un, Syst. Nat, Gtnel, 

p. I29« 

Yellowish^brown Mouse, with long naked tail, and body white 
beneath, the coknm being abraptly separated on the sides. 

Keld Rat. Pemumt Quodr. a.p. 184. 

Brit. Zaol. i,p. 10^, 

MnbU 7. p. 325. pi, 41. 

This animal chiefly frequents dry and elevated 
grounds, and is found in woods and fields in great 
plenty. It appears to be common in all the tem- 
perate parts oi Europe, and even in Russia. It 
sometimes varies in size, individuals being occa- 
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siooally met with which exceed the rest in mag- 
nitude, though differing in no other respect. Its 
general length is about four inches and a half 
from nose to tail, and the tail, which is slightly 
covered with hair, measures four inches. The 
colour of the animal is a yellowish brown above 
and whitish beneath ; the colours being pretty 
distinctly marked or separated : the eyes are full 
and black, and the snout rather blunt. These 
animals retire into holes among brushwood, and 
under the trunks of trees, where they amass great 
quantities of acorns, nuts, and beech-mast. Ac- 
cording to Bulfon, a whole bushel has sometimes 
been found in a single hole. These holes are 
about a foot or more under ground, and are often 
divided into two apartments, the one for living in 
along with their young, the other for a magazine 
of provisions. Considerable damage is often done 
to plantations by these animals, which carry off 
new-sown acorns, &c. The Count de Buffon af- 
firms, that in France more mischief is done by 
these creatures than by all the birds and other 
animals put together ; and adds, that the only 
way to prevent this is by laying traps, at ten 
paces asunder, through the whole extent of the 
sown ground. No other apparatus, he says, is 
necessary than a roasted walnut, placed under a 
stone supported by a stick : the animals come to 
eat the walnut, which they prefer to acorns, and 
as the walnut is fixed to the stick, whenever they 
touch it the stone falls and kills them. The same 
expedient may be as successfully used for the 
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destruction of the short-tailed field mouse, which 
likewise commits great havoc in fields and plan- 
tations. When the Count de Buifon first prac- 
tised this experiment, he desired that all the field 
mice thus taken in traps might be brought to 
him, and found with astonishment, that above 
100 were taken each day from a piece of ground 
consisting only of about forty French arpents. 
From the 15th of November to the 8th of De- 
cember above two thousand were destroyed in 
this manner. When the frost becomes severe, 
they retire into their holes, and feed on the stores 
th^ have collected. They abound, like many 
other animals of this genus, chiefly in autumn, 
and are far less common in the spring ; for if pro- 
visions happen to fail them in the winter, it is 
thought that they destroy each other ; a circum- 
stance which is known occasionally to take place 
in many other species. 

The long-tailed field mouse is a very prolific 
animal, breeding more than once a year, and 
often producing litters of ten at a time. In one 
of their holes have been found two females, with 
twenty young. Specimens have sometimes been 
seen perfectly white, with red eyes. 

Far. f 

AMERICAN LONG-TAILED FIELD MOUSR 

Mr. Pennant adds diis to the former species^ 
ima^ning it to be a variety. It u similar in 
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most points to the European animal, but the hind 
legs are longer in proportion : a dark stripe runs 
down the back ; the cheeks and sides arc orange 
coloured, and the under parts are of a snowy 
whiteness ; the ears are large, naked, and open ; 
the whiskers very long, some of the hairs being 
white and some black ; the tail dusky above, and 
whitish beneath. It is often found in the pro- 
vince of New York. 


EUSTIC MOUSE. 


Mus Agrarius. ill. cauda Imga squamosa, carport lutescente, 
striga dorsali nigra* Lin. Spst. Nat. Gmel. p. 130. Fall. 
GRr. p. 95. 

Yellowish-brovn Mouse, with bng scaly tall and black dorsal 
streak. 

Rustic Mouse. Pennant Quadr. 2. p. 189. 

This species is found in Germany, as well as 
in Russia and the more temperate parts of Siberia, 
inhabiting cora-fields, and frequenting granaries, 
&c. in the manner of the common field mouse. 
It sometimes appears in immense multitudes in 
particular seasons, and devours great quantities of 
grain. It is often found in company with the 
common mouse, the harvest mouse, and the toood 
mouse, and sometimes gets into houses, where it 
becomes so bold as to seize the very bread from 
the table, without shewing any symptoms of fear. 
This species burrows under ground, and collects 
provision for its winter sustenance, which it de- 
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posits in the end or chamber of its burrow. It is 
found of a much larger size in the cultivated re- 
gions about the river Ob and Jenesei than else- 
where. In general it is rather less than the field 
mouse, and is of a ferruginous colour above, and 
whitish beneath : on the back is a dusky line : the 
head is oblong, the nose sharp, and the ears 
small and lined with fur : above each foot is a 
dusky circle, and the tail is only half the length 
of the body. 


HARVEST MOUSE. 


Mus Messorius. 3 f« svpra ferrugmeus, ivbtus albus, cauda 
langa iubpilosa, auriculis vellere longioribw. 

Ferruginous Mouse, white beneath, with long slightly hairy tail, 
and ears longer than the fiir of the head. 

Harvest Mouse. Pennant Quadr. 2. p, 384. 

Brit. Zool. i.p, 107. 

Whites Sdb. p. 33 and 39. 


This small species seems to have escaped the 
notice of British naturalists till it was observed by 
the late Mr. Gilbert White, of Selbume, in 
Hampshire, in which county it is frequent Mr. 
White, in the year VJ&J, communicated the ani- 
mal to Mr. Pennant, who introduced it into the 
Britinh Zoology. 

“ These mice,” says Mr. White, are much 
smaller and more slender than the mtu domesticus 
mtdius of Ray, and have more of the squirrel or 
dormouse colour: their beUy is white; a strait 
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line along their sides divides the shades of their 
back and belly. They never enter into houses ; 
are carried into ricks and bams with the sheaves ; 
abound in harvest; and build their nest amidst 
the straws of com above ground, and sometimes 
in thistles. They breed as many as eight at a 
litter, in a little round nest composed of the 
blades of grass or wheat. One of these nests I 
procured this autumn (1767), most artificially 
platted, and composed of the blades of wheat; 
perfectly round, and about the size of a cricket 
ball ; with the aperture so ingeniously closed, that 
there was no discovering to what part it belonged. 
It was so compact and well filled, that it would 
roll across the table without being discomposed, 
though it contained eight little mice that were 
naked and blind. As this nest was perfectly full, 
how could the dam come at her litter respectively, 
so as to administer a teat to each ? Perhaps she 
opens different places for that purpose, adjusting 
them again when the business is over ; but she 
could not possibly be contained herself in the 
ball with her young, which moreover would be 
daily increasing in bulk. This wonderful pro- 
creant cradle, an elegant instance of the effects 
of instinct, was found in a wheat field, suspended 
in the head of a thistle.” 

Mr. White adds, that “ though these animals 
hang their nests for breeding up amidst the 
straws of standing com, above ground, yet in the 
winter they burrow deep in the earth, and make 
warm beds of grass ; but their grand rendezvous 
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seems to be in corn-ricks, into which they are 
carried in harvest” A neighbour of Mr. White’s 
housed an oat-rick, in which were some hundreds 
assembled under the thatch. The measure of the 
animal is just two inches and a quarter from nose 
to tail, and the tail just two inches long. Two 
of them in a scale just weighed down a copper 
halfpenny, which is about the third of an ounce 
avoirdupois, so that they may be considered as 
the smallest of the British quadrupeds. 


MINUTE SIOUSE. 

Mils Minutus. M. amda kmga squamosa, corport supra ferns- 
gineo subtus aJbido. Pall, GUr. p. 95, Luu Syst* Nat, Chad. 
p. 130. 

Ferroginous Mouse, whitish beneath^ with long scaly tail. 

littk Moose. Pennaat Quadr,» 3. p. ipi. 

This species, according to Dr. Pallas, is fre- 
quent in the birch woods of Siberia, as well as in 
many of the temperate parts of Russia, frequent- 
ing corn-fields, and bams. Its general colour is 
a deep tawny above, and white below ; the nose 
is sharpish and of a dusky colour, with a white- 
ness at the comers of the mouth : the ears are 
hid in the fur ; the feet grey : the length from 
nose to tail is little more than two inches, and the 
weight not half a dram. Those found in Siberia 
are of a richer or more fulvous colour than those 
of other reg^ns. This animal. Dr. Pallas says, 
is veiy frequent in autumn and winter in corn- 
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ricks and about granaries^ and is often found in- 
termixed with the Mus agrarius, inhabiting simi- 
lar places. It seems extremely nearly allied to 
the harvest mouse, and it is not impossible that 
it may in reality be the same animal ; the differ- 
ences appearing almost too slight for a specific 
distinction. 


SORICINE MOUSE. 

Mus Soricinus. M. cauda mediocri mbpi/oia, rostra producto, 
auriadis orbiculatis vestitisy veUtris dorso fiavicante griseo, ab^ 
domme albido. Ldn. Si/st. Nato Gmel. p. 130. 

Yellowish grey Mouse, with long snout, round furred cars, and 
hairy tail of moderate length. 


This is an extremely small species, and has 
the general appearance of a Sorex or Shrew, 
having a long and slender or sharp-pointed snout. 
It is a native of Strasburg, where it was first 
discovered by Professor Herman : its colour is a 
pale yellowish or subferruginous brown, whitish 
beneath : the ears are short and rounded, and are 
covered with hair. It measures two inches from 
nose to tail, and the tail is nearly of similar 
length, or rather a trifle longer. 


V. II. p. 1. 
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WANDERING HOUSE 


Mas Vagus. AT* cmtda kmgUsima nudmada, corporc cmereo, 
fasda donaU nigra, amribut jdtcatis, Ltn, Spst, Nat, Gml. 
p, 130, 

Cinereous Mouse, with black dorsal band, very long naked tail, 
and plaited ean. 

This, which was discovered by Dr. Pallas, is 
frequent throughout the whole Tartarian desert, 
and is of a migrating nature. It is a small spe- 
cies, scarce exceeding the Mus minutus in size, 
and measuring little more than two inches and a 
half from nose to tail, and the tail three inches. 
It is of a pale ash-colour above, slightly mixed 
or undulated with black, and marked with a black 
dorsal line: the ends of the limbs are whitish. 
This species wanders about in great multitudes, 
migrating from place to place chiefly by night. 
It is of a veiy tender or delicate nature, and even 
during the nights of June is often found rolled 
up, as if ^llinp; into a state of torpidity. It is 
said to inhabit chiefly the fissures of rocks, the 
cavities under large stones, or hollow trees. 
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BIRCH MOUSE. 

Muis jSetuIinufl. M, cauia bngiisima nudimcida, corpore fuho, 
fascia donali nigra, aurieulu plicatis. lin, Spst. Nat. Gmd. 

p. iji. 

Fulvous Mouse, with black dorsal band, plaited ears, and vciy 
long naked t^il. 

This is » nearly allied to the Mus vagus that 
it migh€. fflffiiost j)ass for the same species, or at 
least for a variety, but is still smaller than that 
animal, and scarcely exceeds two inches and a 
quarter in length ; the tail being at least three 
inches, or longer in proportion than in the fonner. 
It inhabits the birch woods of Siberia, living in 
the hollows of decayed trees. Like the former, it 
is of a tender nature, and soon becomes torpid in 
cold weather. In ascending the branches of trees 
it is observed to coil round the twigs with its tail, 
in the manner of an opossum. Dr. Pallas has 
often observed it ascending the stems of some of 
the stronger grasses, which were scarcely bent 
with its weight. He also kept several of them a 
considerable time, which grew very tame, and de- 
lighted in being held in the hand. This species 
is of a rufous ash-colour above, and of a pale ash 
colour beneath, and along the back is a dusky 
line : the nose is pointed, and red at the tip : the 
ears small, brown, and bristled at the ends, and 
the limbs weak and slender. 





LIStEATED HOUSE. 

Mui Pamliio. Jf. cmtda mediocri mtdhuada, corpflre ejr /iuco 
cmnro, f rente mgra ct Ikeii qnatmr dorBoUbm nigrii. Un. 
Syit. Nat, Gnul, p, 131. 

Cinereous-brown Moum, with black front, four black dorsal 
lines, and nearly naked tail of middling length. 

This small and elegant species was first de- 
scribed by Sparman, and is a native of the forest 
regions on the Slangen river, a great way east- 
ward from the Cape of Good Hope. It is one of 
the least of the genus, being little more than two 
inches long from nose to tail. Its colours and 
other particulars are sufficiently described in the 
jspecihe character. 


STRIATED MOUSE. 

Mus Striatus* M. canda hmgmsoda svlmyda, corporis striis plu^ 
rimit parallelis albo-guttatis. Lin, Spst. Nat, Gmd. p, 131. 

Rufous-brown Mou^, with longish naked tail, and the body 
marked by several longitudinal rows of white spots. 

Mus orientalis. Sd, 2, p, 22. t, 21, f, 2, 

Mus cauda longa, striis corporis langitvdmalilms ex pwictis albis, 
lin, Mus, Ad. Frid. s,p, 10. 

This beautiful little animal was first described 
and figured by Seba, from whom other authors 
have taken their descriptions. It is fibout half 
the size of a common mouse, and is of rufous 
or fulvous colour, with several parallel rouv of 
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foundish white spots, disposed longitudinally along 
the upper parts of the body ; the ears are short 
and roundish ; the nose blunt ; the tail thick and 
whitish, and of the same length with the body, 
and nearly naked. This species is, according to 
Seba, a native of India. He assures us that he" 
purchased it alive of a sailor, who had brought it 
from India, and had tamed it to such a degree^ 
that every day it would come out of its cage to be 
fed, and would sit on its master's shoulders, and 
even feed occasionally from his lips. Seba adds, 
that it continued equally tame while it lived 
with him ; but, as if lamenting the loss of its for- 
mer master, died in a short time. After this de- 
scription, so particularly detailed by Seba, it seems 
strange that some authors have appeared to doubt 
the real existence of the animal as a genuine spe- 
cies. Dr. Pallas, however, seems to suspect that 
either the same, or a similar species, inhabits the 
regions about Mount Caucasus; having heard 
some repotts of such an animal ; yet confesses his 
doubt as to the specimen described by Seba, on 
account of his having discovered in Seba’s col- 
lection a specimen inscribed Mus striutus Indkus, 
tvhich was nothing more than the young of the 
striped Barbary Squirrel (SciurusGetulus), with 
the tail still naked, or resembling that of a raotise. 
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Mas Barbaras. M. cauia mediocri, corpore fiuco striis dectm 
pallid, pabmt tridacttflu, plantit paUadactylis JJn, Sy$t. 
Nat.tom.i.p Addend. , 

Brown Mouse, marked with ten pale streaks ; with tail of mid- 
dling length, tridactjrle fore-feet, and pentadactyle hind-feet. 


This appears, from the description of Linnxus, 
to be so nearly allied to the M. striatu&, as scarce 
to be separated from it. It is, says Linnaeus, 
smaller than a common mouse, and is brown 
above, pale or whitish beneath : on each side the 
back are ten pale stripes, and sometimes a scarce 
perceptible line occurs between the lateral stripes, 
'fhe fore feet have three unguiculated toes, and 
an obscure appearance of a fifth toe : the tail is 
naked, obscurely annulated, and of the length of 
the body. The animal is a native of Barbaiy'. 

To the above division of long-tailed species 
must be referred two which are figured and 
slightly described by Seba. One of these is adopt- 
ed by Mr. Pennant, in the last edition of his His- 
tory of Quadrupeds, under the title of the Vir- 
ginian Mouse. It is figured at pi. 47, fig. 4, of 
the first vol. of Seba, and is called Mm agrestis 
Americanm edbm. Its size seems to be that of the 
fVood Mome ; its colour entirely white ; the eyes 
veiy small ; the head large ; the snout short but 
pointed, and the tail veiy thick at the base, and 
gradually tapering at the point 
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The other species is called by Seba, Mus Mexi- 
cans maculatus, and appears by its figure, pL 45, 
fig. 5, of that author, to be about the size of a 
common mouse, and of the same general propor- 
tions ; and is of a white colour, with a broad fer- 
ruginous band in front, passing beyond the eyes 
on each side ; and on each side the body is also 
a larg^ oblong patch of a similar colour : the tail 
seems naked. This Mr. Pennant calls the Mexi- 
can Mouse. 

There is still another white species figured by 
Seba, and termed Glis seu Mus Avellanarum Ameri- 
canus albus. It appears to be about the size of a 
very small rat, and has the habit of a Sorex or 
Shrew, the snout being very long and sharp, with 
numerous strong vibrissae ; the tail very slightly 
haired. It is figured on pi. 31 of Seba. 


frith hairy Tails, in general either of middling 
length, or short. 

BLUE RAT. 

Mtu Cyannt. M. cmda mediocri nbpUota, fohnu Mrmdaciyiu, 
fUmtit peHtadaetySt, corpore ctnko, nttus a&kh. Lm. SyU. 
Nat, GmeL p. 132. Motma CUl. p. 266. 

Blue Rut, urhitUh beneath, with tetradactylotte fore-feet, penta- 
dactyloua hind-feet, and alightly hairy tail of m id dUng loigth. 
Sky-coloured Rat. Peaaaat Qaadr. 2. p. 183. 

This is a species described by Molina in his 
History of Chili, of which countiy it is a native, 
and is about the size of the wood rat (M, 
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cut), and of a fine pale blue colour, with rounded 
ears. It inhabits subterraneous burrows, which 
it forms of the length of many feet, and on each 
side of which are several holes or receptacles in 
which it deposits its winter provisions, consisting 
chiefly of tuberous roots, &c. It is a timid ani- 
mal, and is also said to be very cleanly. It breeds 
twice a year; producing six at a time. The pea- 
sants of Chili frequently rob the subterraneous 
retreats of this species of the hoards which they 
contain. 


EOCK RAT. 

Mus Saxatilis. M. cauda longttucvla, auribiu ttUere majorUms, 
pabnis subtetradactylis. Lin. Syst. ^at. Gmtl. p. 131. 

GrcjriBb-brown Rat, with longish tail, cars longer than the fur, 
and subtetradactylcnu fore-feet. 

Rock Rat. Pennant Qvadr, 2, p, 192. 

The Mus Saxatiiis or Rock Rat M as first de- 
scribed by Dr. Pallas, and measures four inches, 
exclusive of the tail, which is an inch and half 
long. TTie head is oblong ; the nose rather point- 
ed ; the ears rising above the fur ; oval, douny, 
and brown at the edges; the M’hiskers short, and 
the limbs strong. The colour of the animal is 
brown above, slightly mixed with grey ; the sides 
inclining still more to the latter colour; the 
belly light cinereous, and the snout dusky, sur- 
rounded fay a white ring. It is a native of Si- 
beria, and is principally found beyond Lake Bai> 
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kal, and the Mongolian desert. It makes its bur- 
rows in a w’onderful manner, considering the 
weakness of its feet, between the fissures of rocks 
which have been forced open either by the vio- 
lence of frost, or the insinuation of the roots of 
plants. It chuses its situation amidst the rudest 
rocks, forming a large oblique or winding passage 
through which it flings out the earth, and from 
this passage proceeds another hole (and some- 
times there are two), pointing downwards, and 
M inding among the rocks, and in the bottom is 
situated the nest, composed of soft herbs. The 
principal food of this species, according to Dr. 
Pallas, consists of the seeds of various species 
ot Astragalus or Milk-\’etch. 


MATER RAT. 

Mus Amphibitifl. A/, cawla Umgitudmc dimidia corporis, auriinu 
vix veUtrt prommuHs, pedibys subtetradactyHs. Lm. Syst, Nat. 
Gmd. p. 13a, Pall. glir. p, 80. 

Black iBh-brown Rat, ash-colourcd beneath, with cars scarce pro- 
jecting from the fur, subtetradactylc fore-feet, and tail about 
half the lengtl) of the body. 

Mus cauda elmgata pilota, plaatts pabnatis, Lm. Syst. Nat. 
p. 8a. 

Mus agrettb major. Gem* Quadr.p. 733* 

Le Rat d’eau. 7. p. 368. pi. 43. 

Water Rat* PamoHi Qaadr. a. p. 18a. 

The Water Rat is a general inhabitant of the 
temperate, and even the colder parts of Europe 
and Asia, and occurs also in North America ; in' 
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quentiag rivers and stagnant waters, and form- 
ing its burrows in the banks. It is of a thicker 
and shorter form than many others of this genus, 
and has somewhat of the shape of a beaver. Mr. 
Ray, following an error of Willoughly, describes 
it as having the fore feet webbed ; and Linnieus, 
in his Systema Naturse, characterizes it from that 
veiy circumstance, but acknowledges that he had 
not himself examined the animal. In reality, 
however, there is no such apj>earance in the feet 
of the Water Rat, and the notion seems to have 
been hastily adopted from obsendng the facility 
with which it swims and dives. The general 
length of the Water Rat is about seven inches, 
and the tail about five. Its colour is blackish 
ferruginous above, and deep cinereous beneath : 
the nose is thick and blunt; the eyes small; the 
ears rounded and hid in the fur. In colour it 
appears to vary in different regions, being some- 
times nearly black, and sometimes paler than 
usual It also varies as to size, and the varieties 
have been mistakenly considered as distinct spe- 
cies. This animal never frequents houses, but 
confines itself to the banks of waters, and is sup- 
posed to live on fish, frogs, &c. and probably on 
various roots and other vegetable substances. Dr. 
Pallas, however, is unwilling to admit that it 
pr^s at all upon fish, though reported so to do 
by the Count de Buffon and others. At some 
seasons of the year it is observed to have a musky 
foent The female produces her young in April, 
and geaeralfy brings about five or six at a time. 
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The measures of this species, as given by Mr 
Schreber, are as follow, viz. from nose to tail six 
inches and a half; and of the tail three inches. 
The figure engraved in Count de Buifon’s Natural 
History is excellent, and is copied in the present 
publication. 


SCHERM.VN KAT, 

Mub Schcrman. M, cavda mtdiocn svbpilusa, corpore tTtpra 
Jusco, subtus cinerco, pedibus parvis, auriculis vellere brevioribus. 

Dcep-brouTi Rat, cinereous beneath, with slightly hairy tail of 
moderate length, small feet, and ears shorter than the fiir. 

Scherman Rat. Pennant Quadr. 2. p, 182. 

This species is said to be common about the 
neighbourhood of Strasburg, and appears to have 
been first described by Mr, Hermann, who in the 
year 177b communicated a specimen to Count de 
Builbn. The length of the animal from nose to 
tail is six inches ; of the tail about two inches and 
three quarters : the head is rather short ; the snout 
thick ; the eyes small, and the ears almost as short 
as those of a mole, and concealed beneath the fur. 
The general colour of the fur is a blackish brown, 
mixed with grey tawny ; the hair being blackish 
at the root, and tawny towanls the tip : the edges 
of the mouth are bordered M'ith short white hairs, 
and the whiskers are black : the under parts of 
the body are of a mouse grey ; the legs, which 
are short, are covered with dusky hair, as are 
also the feet, which are very small : the tail is 
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liaiiy, but not so well covered as of the Water 
rat This animal resides in wateiy places and 
about gardens, at Strasburgh^ and is said to be 
Vciy destructive to the plants in cultivated 
grounds. It swims and dives extremely well, 
and zlao burrows occasionally under grounder 


LEHMING RAT. 


ilus Leinmus^ Jkf. bracfyttnts, auncuUs velltre hrerioribui, p(d* 
mis paUodactyUs, carport /mho nigra a&oqme vario, itdUms aibo. 
Lin. Spst. Nat. Gmcl. p. 1 36. 

Short tailed Rat, with cars shorter than the fur, pentadact)rlous 
fore-feet, and body white beneath, variegated above with 
black, white, and fulvous. 

Mus cauda abbrmata, pedibus pcntadactyUs, corporc fuha nigra* 
vario. Lin. Spst. Nat. p4 80. 

Lemmus. Gcsn. Qmadr. p. 73 r. 

Bestiola Leem dicta. Aldr, dig. p. 436. Jo$ut. p. i6S. 

Leming. Buf. i 3 - p- 3 

Lemmus. Pennant Quadr. %. p. 198. 

The wonderful migrations of this species have 
long rendered it celebrated in the annals of na- 
tural histoiy : it is retnarlud^le, however, that no 
accurate figure of it was published till Dr. Pallas 
caused it to be engraved in his excellent work on 
tlw Glires. 

The first describer of Uie Lemming seems to have 
been (Mans Magnus, fnem whom several of the 
tddor naturahsts have co^ed tbdr accounts. Af- 
tCTwards Wormius gave a more particiilardeacrip- 
tioB; aiiMse wfaich, Ricaut. in the I%ilosophical 
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Transactions, Linnaeus, in the Acta Holmiensia, 
and Dr. Pallas, in his publication before men* 
tioned, have still farther elucidated its history and 
manners. 

The Lemming differs in size and colour accord- 
ing to the regions it inhabits: those which are 
found in Norway being almost as large as a water 
rat, while those of Lapland and Siberia are scarce 
larger than a field mouse ; the Norvegian measur- 
ing more than five inches from nose to tail, while 
those of Lapland and Siberia scarce exceed three. 
The colour of the Norway kind is an elegant va- 
riegation of black and tawny on the upper parts, 
disposed in patches and clouded markings : the 
sides of the head and the under parts of the body 
being white ; the legs and tail greyish. In the 
Lapland kind the colour is chiefly a tawny brown 
above, with some indistinct dusky variegations ; 
and beneath pf a dull white : the claws are also 
smaller than in the Norvegian animal. The head 
of the Lemming is large, short, thick, and well 
furred; the snout very obtuse; the ears very 
small, rounded, and hid in the fur; the eyes small ; 
the neck short and broad ; the bo<ly thick ; and 
the limbs short and stout, especially the fore legs: 
the fore-feet are broad, furnished w-ith fiv^ toes, 
which have strong, compressed, and somewhat 
crooked claws, of which the three middle ones 
are longer than the rest: on the hind-feet are 
also five toes, with smaller claws than those of 
the fore-feet : the tail is very short, thick, cylm* 
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dric, obtuse, and covered with strong hairs, di^ 
posed like those of a pencil at the tip. 

The natural or general residence of the Lem- 
ming is in the Alpine or mountainous parts of 
Lapland and Norway, from which tracts, at par- 
ticular but uncertain periods, it descends into the 
plains below, in immense troops, and by its incre- 
dible numbers becomes a temporary scourge to 
the country; devouring the grain and herbage, 
and committing devastations equal to those caused 
by an army of locusts. These migrations of the 
Lemming seldom happen oftener than once in 
ten years, and in some districts still less frequently, 
and are supposed to arise from an unusual multi- 
plication of the animals in the mountainous parts 
they inhabit, together with a defect of food ; and, 
perhaps, a kind of instinctive prescience of unfa- 
vourable seasons ; and it is observable that their 
chief migfrations are made in the autumn of such 
years as are followed by a veiy severe winter. 
The inclination, or instinctive faculty which in- 
duces them, with one consent, to assemble from a 
whole region, collect themselves into an army, and 
descend from the mountains into the neighbour- 
ing plains, in the form of a firm phalanx, moving 
on in a strait line, resolutely surmounting eveiy 
obstacle, and undismayed by ev’eiy danger, cannot 
be contemplated without astonishment. All who 
have writtOT on the subject agree that they pro- 
ceed in a direct course, so that the ground along 
which they have passed appears at a dutance as 
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if it had been ploughed ; the grass being devoured 
to the very roots, in numerous stripes, or parallel 
paths, of one or two spans broad, and at the dis- 
tance of some ells from each other. This army of 
mice moves chiefly by night, or early in the morn- 
ing, devouring the herbage as it passes, in such a 
manner that the surface appears as if burnt No 
obstacles which they happen to meet in their way 
have any effect in altering their route; neither 
fires, nor deep ravines, nor torrents, nor marshes, 
or lakes : they proceed obstinately in a strait line ; 
and hence it happens that many thousands perish 
in the waters, and are found dead by the shores. 
If a rick of hay or corn occurs in their passage, 
they eat through it ; but if rocks intervene, which 
they cannot pass, they go round, and then re- 
sume their former strait direction. If disturbed 
or pursued while swimming over a lake, and their 
phalanx separated by oars or poles, they will not 
recede, but keep swimming directly on, and soon 
get into regular order again ; and have even been 
sometimes known to endeavour to board or pass 
over a vessel. On their passage over land, if at- 
tacked by men, they W'ill raise themselves up, ut- 
tering a kind of barking sound, and fly at the 
legs of their invaders, and will fasten so fiercely 
at the end of a stick, as to suffer themselves to 
be swung about before they will quit their hold ; 
and are with great difficulty put to flight. It is 
said that an intestine war sometimes takes place 
in these armies during their migrations, and that 
the animals thus destroy each other. 
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The major part, however, of these hosts is de- 
stroyed by various enemies, and particularly by 
owls, hawks, and weesels, exclusive of the num- 
bers which perish in the waters ; so that but a small 
number survive to return, which they are sonje- 
times observed to do, to their native mountains. 

In their general manner of life they are not 
observed to be of a social disposition, but to re- 
side in a kind of scattered manner, in holes be- 
neath the surface, without laying up any regular 
provision, like some other animals of this tribe. 
They are supposed to breed several times in a 
year, and to produce five or six at once. It has 
been observed that the females have sometimes 
brought forth during their migrations, aud have 
been seen carrying some in their mouths, and 
others on their backs. In some parts of Lapland 
the}' are eaten, and are said to resemble squirrek 
in taste. 

It was once believed that these animals fell 
from the clouds at particular seasons, and some 
have affirmed that they have seen a Lemming in 
its descent ; but an accident of this kind is easily 
accounted for, on the supposition of a Lemming 
escaping now and then from the claws of some 
bird which had seized it, and thus falling to the 
ground ; a circumstance which is said not unfre- 
quently to take place when the animals are seized 
by crows, gulls, &c. 
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MEADOW 
1 

Miu Arvalls. M. aut^ uadaU, qudiulk tdUrepvmnvUit, ful- 
fHii tid/tetradaetylu, corpon futco. Jm. Spit. Nat. Gmd. 
p. 1J4. PaU, G&r, f. 74. No. 19. 

Du|ky*fec(9guyn:^ i^<iirt- 4 ailed Bat, de^ a^-eelowed bapeadi^ 
w|th fan lopger than the fiir, and subtetradac^dMp 
Mus gregarius. lin. Syst. Nat. ed. 12. p. 85. 


Short-tailed F^ld Mouse. Brit. Zool. No. fi. 
Meadow Mouse. Pemum^ Qmdr. 2. p. 305, 
I/C Campagnol. Btff. 7. p. 36^. pi. 47. 


This species, which is veiy oomqion ia our 
own island, is readily distinguished from the rest 
of the British species by the shortueaa of it|.t^il ; 
measuring, according to Mr. Peim^t, si^x mches 
from nose to tail ; the tail being only an ipch and 
half long. The colour of the animal ia dusky fer- 
ruginous above, apd deep ash-golourfd h^peath. 
It is a general inha^t^nt of Europe, and even 
extends to Siberia. It is also found ■ in equal 
plenty in many parts of North America. In its 
manners it resembles the Mus sylvatkus or long- 
tailed Field Mouse ; but is more commonly found 
in moist rather than dry situations. It makes its 
nest in meadows, and produces a litter of about 
eight at a time. Its favourite food is com, which 
it amasses during harvest-time. It is frequently 
found in com-ricks and bams, and often in com- 
pany with the harvest mouse (M. minutus ?) as 
well as with the long-tailed field mouse (M. syl- 
vaticus). I know not how to reconcile the dif- 
ference between the mea.sures attributed to this 

v. ii, p. I. ® 
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species by the Count de BufFon and Mr. Pennant; 
the former fixing its length at three inches^ and 
the latter at six. It probably varies much in 
different climates, and accordingly the Count de 
BufFon tells us, that he had seen some which mea- 
sured four inches and three lines from nose to 
tail. He also records a specimen, taken in the 
park of Versailles, which was entirely of a black- 
ish ash-colour, and which had a tail of greater 
length than usual. Perhaps this dark-coloured 
variety may be the same with the Mms ( agrestis ) 
cauda abbreoiata, corpore nigro-fuscOf abdomine 
cinerascente, described by Linnaeus, in the Sd edi- 
tion of his Fauna Suecica. 

Mr. Pennant has recorded a remarkable in- 
stance of attachment in the Meadow Mouse to its 
young. One which had been seduced into an 
iron trap by placing its brood in it, was so intent 
on fostering them as to appear quite insensible to 
its own state of captivity. 



COLLARED MOUSE. 


Miu Torquatus. M. braciyttrw, auribut veUere brtmoribtu, pal- 
tm pmtadactpUt, corpore ftrrvgineo vario, torque intem^a 
aUnda, tinea tpMdi nigra. Lin. Syst. Nat. GmeL p. 136. 
Pall, Gtir.p. 306. 

Short-tailed ferruginous Mouse, with dusky yariegations, ears 
shorter than the fur, pentadactyle fore-feet, interrupted white 
collar, and black spinal stripe. 

Ringed Mouse. Pemumt Quadr. 2. p. 201. 

In shape and general appearance this species is 
much allied to the Lemming, but differs in the 
disposition of its colours, as well as in size ; being 
smaller than the Siberian and Lapland varieties of 
that animal. It is a native of those parts of Si- 
beria which border on the river Oby, where it is 
more common than the Lemming, and makes oc- 
casional migrations, which are said to happen in 
the same year with those of the Lemming. The 
size of this species is that of a large meadow 
mouse : its colour on the upper parts is an ele- 
gant ferruginous, variegated with numerous small 
dusky undulations ; and round the neck is a white 
collar, while the forehead and top of the head are 
dusky, which colour curves down beyond the 
cheeks on each side, so as to form a dusky collar 
next to the white one : the cheeks are white, as is 
also the belly: the breast and sides are tinged 
with light orange-colour: the tail is extremely 
short, and is brown, tipped with white hairs. 
This species is said to feed chiefly on the rein- 
deer lichen (lichen rangifeiinus) and the vivipa- 
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rous Bistort (Polygonum viviparum), the roots of 
which are often found in its holes or burrows^ 
which are formed with several passages which it 
digs under the turfy soil. 


HABE-TAILED MOUSE. 

Mus Lagurus. 4f. brackyunu, auriciiUi veUm brecorilmt, pal^ 
mis subtetradact^lis corpore cinereo, Unea langitudmaU nigra. 
Lm. Spst. Nat. Qmd, p. 135. Pall. Ghr. p. 218. 

Short-tailed cinereous Mouse^ white beneath, with ears shorter 
than the fur« subtetradactylous fore-feet, and black dorsal line. 

Hare-tailed Eat. PcmuuU Qaadr. 2. p» 202. 

This species, which is also of the migratoiy 
kind, is considerably smaller than the Lemming, 
but of nearly similar shape, and of a fine pale 
brown above, with blackish hairs intermixed, and 
has a black dorsal line or stripe running from the 
nose to the t^, which is extremely short and 
villose, so as to resemble the scut of a hare in 
miniature : the throat, belly, and feet, are white. 
Tliis little animal delights in diy, sandy plains of 
the harder kind, where it can form its burrows : 
it feeds chiefly on the roots of the dwarf Iris 
(Iris pumila), as well as on grain and several other 
plants aad'weeds, even such as are bitter, as the 
Piontic and sea Wormwood. It is an animal of a 
tierce disposition, and makes a considerable re> 
sistance when taken. The length of this specie 
« between tiiree and four inches. It inhabits Si* 
heritt, particularly the parts abOfb the Yaik, 
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Irtish, and Jenesei. It is an animal that skcps 
much ; rolling itself up like the marmot, and 
sometimes migrates, in great trixips. from one 
part of the country to another. 


(ECONOMIC RAT. 


Mus CE^onotnos. M, cauda subsesqwunciali, auriculis nudis in 
vellere tnoUi latentibus, palmU subtetradacti^lh, corpore Jmco. 
lAn, Syst. Nat, GmeLp, 134. FalL GUr, p, 79. No, 15. 

hort-tailed tawny Rat, whitish beneath, with naked ears con- 
cealed by the fiir, and subtetradactyle fore-feet. 

CEconomic Rat. Pennant Qmdr, 2, p. 194. 

The (Economic Rat, so named from its provi- 
dent disposition and the skill with which it col- 
lects its provisions, is a native of Siberia, inhabit- 
ing that country in vast abxindance, and even ex- 
tending as far as Kamtschatka. Its curious his- 
tory has been given with great exactness by Dr. 
Pallas, who informs us that these little animals 
make their burrows with wonderful skill immedi- 
ately below the surface in soft turfy soils, forming 
a chamber, of a dattish arched form, of a small 
height, and about a foot in diameter, to M'hich 
they sometimes add as many as thirty small pi^ 
or entrances, and near the chamber they frequent^ 
form other caverns, in which they deposit their 
wiiiter stores ; these are said to consist of various 
kinds of plants, even of some species which are 
poisonous to mankind. They gather them m 
summer, Ivttrvest them with great cait, and ev^ 
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ey<M its ears nakl^ vtry sh6rt afi4 irbund, 

and almeat hid beneath the fur of the head. 

This animal is also supposed to be an inhabi- 
tant of Iceland ; at least a species which must be 
greatly allied to it is found in that countr}% and 
is said to be particularly plentiful in the wood of 
Husafels. In that country, where berries are but 
thinly dispersed, the little animals are obliged t6 
cross rivers to make their distant fors^ng excur- 
sions ; and in their return are obliged to repass 
the stream ; their manner of performing which is 
thus related by Mr. Olaffen, from the accounts of 
others, communicated to himself : 

" The party, consisting of fVom six to ten, se- 
lect a flat piece of dried cow- dung, on which they 
place the berries they have collected, in a heap, 
on the middle ; and then, by their united force, 
drawing it to the urater’s edge, launch it, and 
embailc, placing themselves round the heap, with 
their heads joined over it, and their backs to the 
water, their tails pendent in the stream, and serv- 
ing the purpose of rudders.” 

Far. f 


M« Ghnoitu. idMer, p. 679. pL 190. B. 


This, fi«m Mr. Schrdbei^s figure, attpean to 
be ibottt the sue a oonmmi Bioiise, ai^ of ab 
pale fett^inotts citfioar, wMtbh beneath: 
the head ieetos very large, and iHtheitt any tiri- 
aMe dMhothMi of niedk ; tiu body tajMflhig ftuii 
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the shoulders : the liinfaB small and slettder, and 
the tail about an inch long : the eyes very small ; 
the ears entirely hid in the fur, and the nose ra- 
ther inclining to a sharp form. It was observed 
by Mr. O. F. Miiller, in the year 1777, in the 
island of Laland, among some sea lyme-grass 
(Elymus arenarius), growing on the sand near 
the shore. Nothing particular is known of its 
manners, and it remains doubtfiil whether it be a 
distinct species or a variety of the Ceconomic 
mouse. 


GARLIC MOUSE. 


Mus Alliarius. Af. cauda unciali, auribus majusadis subpilosi^^ 
corpore cmereo sttbtus aldido, Lin. Syst. Nat. GmeL p. 133 • 
Pall. Glir. p, 2 ja. 

Cinereous Mouse^ whitish beneath, with rather large slightly 
hairy ears, and tail about an inch in length. 

Garlic Mouse. Pennant Quadr. a. p. 197. 

The Garlic Mouse was first described by Dr. 
Pallas, who informs us that it is a native of Si- 
beria, where it is chiefly found about the Jenesei 
and Lena, and is frequent in the subterraneous 
magazines of bulbous roots, especially the AUmtu 
angulatum, or angular garlic, formed by the Si- 
berian peasants. It is very nearly alli^ to the 
meadow mouse, but the ears are larger, and the 
body is of a cinereous colour above, amd srintish 
beneath; it measures somewhat more than foot 
inchto finm nose to tail, and the tail about aa 
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inch and half ; the tail is also marked along the 
top with a dusky line, the remainder being white. 


RED MOUSE. 

Mtts Rutilus. M. canda mcutfi, anriculu veOere bmgioriinu, 
folrnii nitetradaetylu, corpore mpra fuho nbt¥t com. L». 
Sytt. Nat. Gmd.p. 133. PalL GSr.p. 346. 

Fulvous Mouse, ash-coloured beneath, with tail about an inch 
long, can longer than the fur, and snbtetndactyle fore-feet. 

Red Mouse. Pamamt Quadr. 2. p. 196. 

The length of this species is not quite four 
inches, and the tail is somewhat more than one 
inch long, and very hairy ; the nose and face are 
bristly, the ears very small, but longer than the 
fur; bare, but edged at the tips with reddish 
hairs. The colour of the animal on the upper 
parts b a pleasant tawny red ; the sides tinged 
with light yellowish-grey, and the under paits 
are whitish. It is a native of Siberia, and is 
found from the Oby eastward to Kamtschatka, in 
woods and mountains ; and also within the arctic 
circle. It sometimes frequents houses and gra- 
naries ; and is often found under logs of wood, 
trunks of trees, &c. It is said to wander about 
during the whole winter; seemingly unaffected 

the severity of the season. A varied somewhat 
smaller has been found about Casan, having a 
longer and thinner tail It is also said to have 
been discovered in the neighbouihood of Got- 
tingen. 
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Miu Laniger. M. caada mediocri, pahmt tetradact^, ]dattu 
pentadactyUt, carport ckureo lanato. Un. Sytt, Nat. Gmd. 
p. 134. Mo&n. Hitt. Chil. p. 267. 

Aah-colouied W00II7 Mouse, wth tetradactyle fore-feet, penU- 
dactyle hind-feet, and tail of middling length. 

Woolly Rat. Pentumt Quadr, %,p. 196. 

The Woolly Mouse is a South American spe- 
cies, and is a native of Chili, where it resides in 
subterraneous retreats, in a gregarious manner, 
and feeds on various kinds of roots. It breeds 
twice a year, bringing live or six at a time. It 
is said to be an animal of a very mild and gentle 
disposition, very easily tamed, and often render- 
ed domestic. The ancient Peruvians are said to 
have manufactured varioujs valuable articles from 
its fur, which is of a woolly nature, long, and of 
exquisite fineness. This species is of a cinereous 
colour, and measures about six inches ; the ears 
are very small; the nose short, and the tail of 
middling length. 



BAIKAL ItOtlSB. 


Mai gregalk. M, cmiia tuqtarntd^, imriaibveBiftloii^mihu, 
pdm i t tiMetriadactjfUt, corfort a wr ai cBrtt. Ln. Sf$t. Nat. 
GmeL p. 133. Pall. GUr.p. 338. 

Oitj iiouat, anth ean ihorter than thl iiir, lubtefnidact^ fore* 
feet, and tail abont an inch and half long. 

Baikal Rat. Pauumt Qpadr. a. p, 164. 

This species is a native of Siberia, and fbrms 
its nest beneath turfy ground, with several minute 
entrances It is supposed to feed chiefly on the 
roots of the IMium pomponium, and Allium tenuis- 
timum, which it collects for its winter provision. 
The male and female, together with the young of 
one year s age, reside in the same retreat. This 
species is not observed to migrate. It varies in 
size, and the males are in gen<'ral much smaller 
than the females. The usual length seems to be 
about four inches, and the tail about an inch and 
half ; but some of the males do not exceed three 
inches from nose to tail 
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Mus SocIalU. M. cauda temimciaU, mricuSs vriktdaHt (repw* 
tmit, pabmt tubittradtetjilU, corpore ptdlido tvbivi aUo, Lm. 
Sgtt. Nat. Gml. p. 135. Fall. Gkr. p. 705. 

Pale-grt3r Mouie, white beneath, with very abort rounded eari, 
subtetradactyle fore-fiset, and tail of half an inch in length. 

Social Rat. Pennant Quadr. a. p. 203 . 

The Social Mouse is a native of the Caspian 
deserts between the Volga and the Yaik, and the 
country of Hircania. It lives in low sandy situa- 
tions, in large societies; the ground in many 
places being covered with the little hillocs formed 
by the earth cast out in forming the burrows, 
w'hich are said to be about a span deep, tvith 
eight or more passages. The animals are always 
observed to live in pairs, or w'ith a family ; they 
are fond of tulip-roots, which form a principal ar- 
ticle of their food. They appear chiefly in the 
spring, when they are very numerous, but are 
rarely seen in autumn, and are supposed either to 
migrate in autumn or to conceal themselves 
among the bushes, &c. and in the winter to shel- 
ter themselves in hay-ricks. The head in this 
species is thick, and the nose blunt ; the w'hiskers 
white ; the ears oval and naked ; the limbs short 
and strong, and the tail slender. The upper parts 
are of a light grey, and the under, w'hite. 
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With Cheek-pouches for the temporary Reception of 
their Food. 

HAMSTER BAT. 

Mut Cricetus. M. bucdt tacaJ^erit, corpore tdktui aterrimo, 
cicatricuUt lumbaribus detontk, Im. Spit. Nat. Gmel. p. Jgj, 
Pall. GUr. p. 83, 

Reddish-brown pouched Rat, with three white spots on each 
side, and deep black abdomen. 

Mut cauda medkcri, auriculis rotundatis, corpore svbtus nigro, la- 
terihut rufetcentibut, maculis tribut albit, JJn. Sytt. Nat. 
p. 82. 

Hamster. Buff. 13. p. iij.pl. 14. and Siyppl. s.p. 183. 

Hamfter Rat. Pennant Quadr, a. p, 106. 

Op the pouched rats the Hamster is the most 
remarkable, and indeed is the only European spe- 
cies provided with those peculiar receptacles, 
which are situated on each side the mouth, and 
when empty are so far contracted as not to ap- 
pear externally, but when filled resemble a pair 
of tumid bladders, having a smooth veiny surface; 
concealed, however, under the fur or skin of the 
cheeks *, which bulg^ out extremely in this state. 
They are so large as to hold the quantity of a 
quarter of a pint, English measure. 

The general size of the Hamster is nearly that 
of a brown or Norway rat, but it is of a much 

t In the figure of these parts engraved in BufTon's Natural His* 
toiy, Vol. XIII. pi. 16, they arc represented as situated imder the 
skin of the cheeks^ which has been divided in order to display them $ 
and in Daubenton's accurate description they are expressly said to 
be covered by the common integuments. 
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thicker form, and has a short tail. Its colour is a 
pale reddish brown above, and black beneath. 
The muzzle is whitish, the cheeks reddish, and on 
each side the body are three moderately large 
oval white spots, of which those on the shoulders 
are the largest: the ears are moderately large 
and rounded, smd the tail almost bare, and about 
three inches long : on the fore-feet are four toes, 
with a claw in place of a fifth ; and on the hind- 
feet are five toes. Sometimes the Hamster varies 
in colour, being found either black with a white 
muzzle, or of a pale )-ellowish white. The male is 
always much larger than the female. On each 
side the lower part of the back is an almost bare 
spot, covered only with very short down. 

The Hamster inhabits Siberia and the south of 
Russia. It is also found in Poland, as well as in 
many parts of Germany. They are very destruc- 
tive in some districts, devouring great quantities 
of grain, w’hich the}*^ carrj' off in their cheek- 
pouches, and deposit in their holes in order to de- 
vour during the autumn. Tlie habitations which 
they dig, to the depth of three or four feet, con- 
sist of more or fewer apartments, according to 
the age of the animal : a young Hamster makes 
them hardly a foot deep ; an old one sinks them 
to the depth of four or five feet, and the whole 
diameter of the residence, taking in all its habita- 
tions, is sometimes eight or ten feet. The prin- 
cipal chamber is lined with dried grass, and 
serves for a lodging ; the others are destined for 
the preservation of proviiion*# of vbiph he 
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t quantity during the autumn^ Each ho^t 
haa pifQ apertures , the one descending ohU^milr^ 
and the other iu a perpendicular direction, 
is through this latter that the animal goes in iftl ■ 
Dill;. The holes of the females, who never reside 
with the males, are somewhat different in their 
arrangement, and have more numerous passages. 
The female breeds two or three times a year, pro- 
ducing hve or six, and sometimes as many as 
sinteen or eighteen*. The growth of the young 
is rapid, and they are soon able to provide for 
themselves. 

The Hamster feeds on all kinds of herbs and 
roots, as well as on grain, and even occasionally 
on the smaller animals. “ In harvest time (says 
Mr. Allamand) he makes his excursions for pro- 
vision, and carries every article he can find into 
his granary. To facilitate the transportation of 
his food. Nature has provided him with two 
pouches in the inside of each cheek. On the 
outside these pouches are membranous, smooth, 
and shining, and in the inside are a great many 
glands, which continually secrete a certain fiuid, 
to preserve dieir flexibility, and to enable them 
to resist any accidents which may be occasion- 
ed by the roughness or sharpness of particular 
gnuns.” 

On the approach of winter the Hamster retires 
into his subterraneous diode, the entry of which 
he shuts up with great care ; and thus imahung 
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jn E state of tranquillity, feeds on his colledied 
provision till the frost becomes severe ; at which 
period he falls into a profound slumber, which 
soon grows into a confirmed torpidity, so that 
the animal continues rolled up, with all its limbs 
inflexible, its body perfectly cold, and without 
the least appearance of life. In this state it may 
even be opened ; when the heart is seen alternately 
contracting and dilating, but with a motion so 
slow as to be scarce perceptible, not exceeding 
fifteen pulsations in a minute, though in the wak- 
ing state of the animal it beats a hundred and 
fifty pulsations in the same time. It is added, 
that the fat of the creature has the appearance of 
being coagulated, that its intestines do not exhi- 
bit the smallest symptoms of irritability on tlie 
application of the strongest stimulants, and the 
electric shock may be passed through it without 
effect. This lethargy of the Hamster has been 
generally ascribed to the effect of cold alone ; but 
late .observations have proved, that unless at a 
certain depth beneath the surface, so as to be be- 
yond the access of the external air, the animal 
does not fall into its state of torpidity, and that 
the severest cold on the surface does not affect it. 
On the contrary, when dug up out of its burrow, 
and exposed to the air, it infallibly awaJtes in a 
few hours. The waking of the Hamster is a 
gradual operation: he first loses the rigidity of 
his limbs, then makes profound inspirations, at 
k)qg intervals ; after this he begins to move his 
limbs, opens bis mouth, and utters a sort of un* 
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pleasant rattling sound. After continuing these 
operations for some time, he at length opens his 
eyes, and endeavours to rise, but reels about for 
some time, as if in a state of intoxication, 'till 
at l«ig^, after resting a small space, he perfectly 
recovers his usual powers. This transition from 
torpidity to activity requires more or less time, 
according to the temperature of the air, and other 
circumstances. When exposed to a cold air he is 
sometimes two hours in waking ; but in a warmer 
air the change is effected in half the time. 

The manners of the Hamster are generally 
represented as far from pleasing. No society ap- 
pears to exist among these animals. They are 
naturally very fierce, and make a desperate de- 
fence when attacked ; they also pursue and de- 
stroy every animal which they are capable of con- 
quering, not excepting even the weaker indi- 
viduals of their own species. They are said to be 
particularly fond of the seeds of liquorice, and to 
abound in the districts where that plant is culti- 
vated. According to Mr. Sultzer, they abound 
to such a degree in Gotha, that in one year 
1 1,564, in another 54,439, and in a third 80,139 
of their skins were delivered in the Hotel de Ville 
of that capital, where the Hamster is proscribed 
on account of the devastations it commits among 
the com. 



CAW ADA HAT. 


Mac Bomtiat. M. cmmm, camda tmti tnvi aAnda, gem 
meemti$, mKgmbtu ptimmnm maxmii Jmtorm. 

Aih-odoiunl Bat, with abut neailf n^ed tail, poached cheeks, 
and the claws of the fore-feet very large, and formed for bur- 
rowing in the ground. 

Hus Bursarius. 

This, which is a species but lately discovered, 
seems to be the most remarkable of aU the pouched 
rats for the proportional size of the receptacles. 
It is a native of Canada, and the individual here 
figured was taken by some Indians in the year 
1798, and afteiwards presented to the lady of 
Governor Prescot. It is about the size of a brown 
or Norway rat, and is of a pale greyish-brown 
colour, rather lighter beneath : the length to the 
tail is about nine inches, and that of the tail, 
which is but slightly covered with hair, about 
two inches: the legs are short; the fore-feet 
strong, and well adapted for burrowing in the 
ground, having five claws, of which the three 
middle ones are very laige and long ; the interior 
much smaller, and the exterior very small, witih a 
huge tubercle or elbow beneath it. Tlie claws on 
the liind-fieet are comparatively veiy small, but 
the two middle ve larger than the rest, and the 
interior one b scarce vbible : the teeth are ex- 
tienidy strong, particularly the lower pair, which 
aie much longer than the upper: the ears are 
very small Itiis species b c^ribed in the dth 
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volume of the Transactions of the linnsan So> 
ciety, but I must observe, that, by some oversight 
in the conduct of the figure there given, the claws 
on the fore-feet arc represented as only three in 
number, and are somewhat too long, weak, and 
curved. The engraving in the present plate is a 
more faithful representation, and is accompanied 
by an outline of the head, in its natural size, as 
viewed in front, in order to shew the teeth and 
cheek-pouches. The manners of this species are 
at present unknown ; but it may be concluded 
that it lays in a stock of provisions, either for 
autumnal or winter food, 'fhe pouches of the 
individual specimen above described, when first 
brought to Governor Prescot, were filled with a 
kind of earthy subsiance : it is, therefore, not im- 
probable that the Indians who caught the animal 
might have stuifed them thus, in order to pre- 
serve them in their utmost extent. 


YAIK BAT. 

Mua Accedula. Af. baocis taccu^hiu, auricvlu smtutu, eorfort 
grueo tubtus dbido. Lm. Gmel. p% IJ7. JPafiL 

GUr. p. 457. 

YellowUh-grey Rat, whitish beneath, with pouched dwek a aad 
■inuated ears. 

Yaik Rat. Pemumt Quadr. a.p. aio. 

This species is a native of Siberia, and particu- 
larly of the deserts about the Yaik. It is mucb 
smaller than the Hamster, measuring <mly four 
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inches ; and the tail about three quarters of an 
inch : the upper parts of the body are of a cine* 
reous yellow mixed with brown, and the under 
parts whitish : the fkce also is whitish ; the snout 
is blunt, the ears moderately large, the eyes full, 
and the body short and thick. On the fore-feet 
are four toes, and on the hind-feet five, all fur- 
nished with claws of moderate strength. This 
animal is said to make its excursions for food 
chiefily by night, confining itself during the great- 
est part of the day to its burrow. 


SAND UAT. 

Mus Arenarins. M. Imcm taccuUfcru, carport dacreo lateribtu 
tdbtmqm tIBio, cawda peddmt^ <dbu. Lm, Sytt. Nat. Gmel. 
p. 139. PaB. GSr. p. 26$. 

CiDemMU pouched Rat, with the feet, sides of the body, abdo- 
men, and tail, white. 

Sand Rat. Pemost Qaadr. a. p. ai i. 

The Sand Rat is about four inches in length, 
with a tul aboi^ one inch or rather more : the 
head is lon^h and the snout sharp ; the cheek- 
pouches lai^, the ears large and oval, and 
tile eyes ratiier small : the colour of the upper 
part of the body is hoaiy or cinereous, and of 
the under pure white; the tail is also white. It 
is an inhaUtant of the sandy plains of BanUia, 
near the IKberian nver Irtisli, where it forms deep 
IwiTDVs, at 'the bottom of which is a nest com- 
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posed of the sea lyme-grass and other plants. It 
is said to be chiefly a nocturnal animal^ and of a 
fierce, untameable disposition. 


ASTRACAN MOUSE. 

Mus Pbaeus. M, huccis sacculiferu, corpore caudaque fiuco^dne* 
raMcaUifm mbtus alint. Un, S^t, Nat. Gmel. p. 138. 

Ash-brown pouched Rat^ white beneath. 

Zariz)rn Rat. Pennant Quadr. i.p. 211. 

This species measures about three inches and a 
half in length, exclusive of the tail, which is about 
three quarters of an inch long : the forehead is 
elevated ; the edges of the eyelids black ; the ears 
naked and oval ; the colour of the animal on the 
upper parts is pale cinereous or hoary, with a 
dusky streak along the back : the sides are whit- 
ish ; and the circumference of the mouth, under 
side of the body, and the extremities of the limbs, 
milk white. It is an inhabitant of the desert of 
Astracan, and particularly about Zarizyn, where 
it is occasionally taken in the winter season in 
places about stables and out-houses. Is is also 
found about the Persian villages in the Hyrcanian 
mountains, and seems to have been first distinctly 
described by Dr. Pallas. 
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Mnidpifuw. M. bmeii MKo i^ hr it , iont emmo, tied f k a ti 
■^ 1 ^ tHaiim mBo JiueofK variii,' nentre oAo. Im, Sjnt. 
imiBmd.p. 138 . PMll.OSr,p.»6i 

CSamam po a c IwA iUt. wlu^ beneath, with bhek spinal line 
and I|k sides patdwd with white. 

SoBffsrSat. IVmaa/ Qitadr. a, p. aia. 

Tu£ So&gAT Rat is a native of Siberia, where, 
like (filers of this bibe, it forms its burrows in 
dry saady pbces. Its length is about three inches, 
and its- tail scarce more than a quarter of an inch. 
It is aed animal of a thick shape, with a large 
head, blunt hose, small eyes, and large oval ears, 
which are but very sli^tly covered with hair. 
Its colour on the upper parts is pale grey, with 
a black dorssi line, and the sides marked with 
some large white spots or patches which are con- 
fluent in some parts, and in others bounded with 
brown ; the finder parts rmd legs are white. This 
elegant species aj^reara to have been flrst disco- 
vered bf Dr. Pallas, who observes, that it makes 
a nearer approach to the Hamster in its form, and 
in thedhq^ition of iu colours, than the rest of this 
tribe : 1^. Pallaa, in one of the nests, which was 
fiirnied offttird hcihs, found seven young, which 
were stiU Ib&nd : these be preserved, and they soon 
grew pie3r%|}y tame, and would feed from his 
hand^y^ iaSSk, and, when placed on a table, 
•hewed no desire to escape : they were kept in a 
box, iritli sMid, in which they delighted to bur- 
row. , TIk^ fiequendy eat in a sitting posture. 
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like a squirrel ; and washed their faces with their 
yMt $ : they generally wandered about daring the 
day, and slept all night rolled up : (heir |pce re> 
sembled that of a bat 


BAEABA EAT. 

Mub Furunculus, Jf . Intccis mectiliferk, cotpon m f r§ gri$eo, 
itfiga dorMA nigrM, nkim tMdo. Lm. . Qmd. p. 

139. PaiLp.iJs. 

Yellowith'grejr poached Rat. whitish beneath, with Uadi dorsal 
struUc. 

Baraba Rat. Patnant QuoAr. %,p, a 13. 

This species, which inhabits the sandy plain of 
Baraba, towards the river Ob, is about the same 
length with the preceding, but the tail is much 
longer, measuring near an inch : the snoot is of 
a sharper form, and the body more slender. It 
is of a yellowish grey colour above, and white 
beneath : along the back, from the neck almost 
to the tail, runs a black stripe. Nothing parti- 
cular is known of its way of life, the specimens 
from which Dr. Pallas drew up his description, 
having been taken running about the plain, and 
their skins brought to him in a dried state. 
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SubtaTMmM or tCrrmini-Rats, resemblmg Moles 
^ m &tiit e»d Manner of Ufe. 

COAST EAT. 

Mot BbriHoni*. M. hrndu/mru^ daUSmi primmibiu agitrwn- 
hmmdoaHt, aMriadii *Mi,pedAiu paUadactiflu, carport tupra 
tMUo yfap f ie m t f mixta, td Uscra tt nbttu ex atbo daereo. 
Im. Ifya. Nat. Gaul. p. 140. 

jFdlowiib-lifDwa Bat> vfaitidi beneath, with very large and 
loog naked toedi, pentadac^de feet, no external ears, and abort 
td. 

La Grande Taupe do Cap. Bijf. tappL 6 . p. 355. pL j 8 . 

AfncaaBat Peamaat Qpadr. a.p. 21J. 

Of all the subterraneous species this is the 
lai^gest yet discovered, being of the size of a rab* 
bet, and measuring a foot from nose to tail, which 
is about two inches long, flattish, and covered 
with long bristly hair horizontally disposed on 
each side. The colour of the animal is a cine- 
reous brown, paler beneath: the head is large, 
the nose black, the end somewhat flattened and 
wrinkled : the eyes very small and hid in the fur: 
there is no ai^iearance of external ears, the fora- 
mina alone bdng discoverable: the front-teeth 
are veiy large ; tbe nj^r pair are the third of an 
inch* long, and are Arrowed lengthways ; the 
lower pair are an inch and quarter long, and na- 
ked, or naturally exposed to view, the lip not 
<^ii^ over them : diese lower teeth it has the 
power of separating or divaricating at pleasure, 

on the fore-feet 
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are five toes, of which the interior is the longest; 
the claws very long and sharp ; that on the thumb 
being shorter than the rest : the hind-feet, which 
are very long, large, and naked, have also five 
toes, with much shorter and weaker claws than 
those of the fore-feet : the hair on the sides of the 
feet is very strong and bristly. This large species 
is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and is 
there known by the name of the Sand Mole, being 
chiefly found in the neighbourhood of the shores, 
and never in the interior parts of the country. 
It renders the ground, in the places it frequents, 
so hollow, by flinging up the earth in fonning its 
burrows, as to be highly inconvenient to travel- 
lers ; breaking every six or seven minutes under 
the horses’ feet, and letting them in up to the 
shoulders. It is supposed to feed principally on 
the bulbous Ixix and Antholyzce. From the fre- 
quency of this species about the Cape, it is sup- 
posed to be an animal of a prolific nature. 
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BLIKD EAT. 

M u lyphln. If. eomiahu, fAm foUadactifii, m e U aritm 
tifn hjfrtfit IA$, oadu (urieAsgm mAu. Um. Nat. 
OmeL p.'i 4 t. Pat. OSr.p. j6. 

9hort-liliidi«fiiito4innniBat. dnakf beneath, penUdw* 
faaa-itat, bntad fnmt-tfeth, and without ijtt or exter* 
aaleaia. 

Spalax nqoc; BrxL auaaa. p. $3^. 

Blind Bat. PmuaU Qaadr. a. p. 314. 

Next to the sand rat, above described, this is 
pertiapc the largest and most remarkable of its 
tribe ; measuring between seven and eight inches 
in length, and being entirely destitute both of 
eyes and tail : the defect of the former is a veiy 
singular circumstance, and the animal perhaps 
affords the only instance of a truly blind or eye- 
less quadruped. In the mole, the eyes, however 
small and deeply seated, are yet perfect in their 
kind, and though not calculated for acute vision, 
still enable the animal to avoid the danger of ex- 
posure ; but in the quadruped now under consi- 
derarion, there are merely a pair of subcutaneous 
rudiments of eyes, smaller than poppy-seeds, and 
covered with a real skin. It is probable, how- 
ever, that even these minute organs are sufficient 
to give an obscure perception of light, and to 
enable the animal to consult its safety by gene- 
rally oontinuiog beneath the surface. The exter- 
nal ears are also wanting, and the foramina lead- 
ing to the internal oigans are veiy small, entirely 
hU by the fiir, and situated at a great distance 
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backward. There is scarce any distinction be- 
tween the head and neck, and the whole form of 
the animal, like that of the mole, is calculated for 
a subterraaemis life; the body being cylindric, 
the limbs very short, and the feet and daws, 
though small and weak in comparison with those 
of moles, yet calculated for digging or burrowing 
in the ground. The colour of the animal is a 
greyish broMm ; the fur, which is very thick, soft, 
and downy, being dusky toward the roots, and 
greyish toward the tips : the head is lighter, and 
the abdomen darker than the other parts: the 
lower lip is also whitish, and sometimes a white 
mark extends along the forehead : the front- 
teeth are very large, and are naturally bare or 
exserted : the lower pair being much longer than 
the upper. This singular species is a native of 
the southern parts of Russia, where it burrows to 
a great extent beneath the surface, forming se- 
veral lateral passages, by which it may pass in 
quest of roots, &c. It is said to feed in particu- 
lar on the roots of tlie CharophyUum bulbotum. 
In the morning hours it sometimes quits its hole 
to bask in the sunshine, and if disturbed, instant- 
ly takes refuge beneath die surface ; burrowing 
with great agility, and frequently in a perpendi- 
cular direction. Its bite is very severe when at- 
tacked. It has no voice, but emits a kind of 
snorting sound, and gnashes its laige teeth in a 
menacing manner, raising its head at the same 
time. The female is said to produce ftom two to 
four young. 
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Mm Jir. b n e t j/mia, meitoHbtu ttg>ra v^rajue cwm* 

tU,' mritwKi tuBu, wigtAiu ptlmanim etoiygrtt. 
jr«r. Gmd. f. 140. Ptftt. O&r. p. 165. 

8liait>t^kdl, euicH, yellowidi-cinereoiu Rat, with laige cm* 
acatad front^teeth, and long daws on tbfe fore-feet. 

Daariaa Rat. Peanmr QumEt. a. p. 316. 

Thm species in form and manner of life agrees 
with the Mus Typhlus or Blind Rat, but is, in 
genoal, of smaller size, and of a yellowish ash- 
colour ; and in some specimens a whitish line or 
longitudinal streak appears on the top of the 
head: the upper fore-teeth are naked, but the 
lower are covered with a moveable lip : there is no 
appearance of external ears, and the eyes are ex- 
tremely small and deeply seated : the head is flat 
and blunt, the body short and somewhat depress- 
ed, the limbs very strong, especially the fore-legs, 
the feet of which are large, naked, and well 
a^pted for burrowing in the ground, having five 
toes, the three middle of which are furnished with 
long and strong slightly-curved claws : the hind- 
feet are also naked, and have five toes with small 
claws : the tail is very short 

Hiis annual burrows, like the rest of this divi- 
sion, raising numerous hillocks in its progress. 
It is a native of the Altaic mountains, and of the 
country beyond Lake Badul. It differs consider- 
ably in size in different regions ; those of the ' 
Altaic mountains sotn^iknes measuring near nine 
incbes in length. 
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CAPE RAT. 


Mut Capensit. M. brachfma, dentibut primor&ut rapra itt- 
fra^ ameatii, awiadu tmlUt, pdbmt pentadactyUt, ore aSn. 

Im. Sy^. Jfat.Omd.p. 140. Pall.Glir.p, 17a. 

Short-tailed nife-ciDcreous Rat, paler beneath, with very large 

naked front-teeth, pentadactyle feet, and white muzzle. 

Taupe du Cap de bonne Eaperance. Buff'. Supjd. 3. p. 193. p/. 

33. aidSuppl. 6,p, a51.pt 36. 

Cape Rat. Pammt Quadr. a. p. ai8. 

In its general shape this animal is not unlike 
the great sand rat first described, and is equally 
common about the Cape of Good Hope, but it is 
far inferior in size, measuring about seven inches 
to the tail, which is very short, nearly white, and 
fiattish. The general colour of this species is a 
dusky rufous ash-brown, paler or more inclining 
to whitish beneath : the end or tip of the nose is 
naked and black ; the remainder white, and on 
each side are several strong white bristles : the 
chin, lower sides of the cheeks, and spaces round 
the eyes, are also white, and on the hind part of the 
head is an oval white spot ; the teeth are naturally 
exserted or naked, and are similar in form to 
those of the great sand rat. In its manners and 
way of life the animal is also similar to that 
species, and is veiy destructive to ganlens, fling- 
ing up hillocks, and eating various kinds of roots. 
The best figure of this animal seems to be that 
in Mr. Brown’s Illustrations of Zoology, for which 
reason it is introduced into the present work. 
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Dr. PElIas’s representation is also added, though 
less expressive of Uie reauudcable appearance of 
the teeth. 


TALPINE EAT. 

Milt Tdpuras. M. bracfyimu fiitcut, iaUAtu jnviiorSnu mpra 
utfraqm ameatit, awriadit muBu,p<dim jxntoiactylu fottoriit. 
Un. Sytt. Nat. Gmel. p. 139. Tall. CUr. p. 176. 

Short-taikd beovn Rat, with large cuneated fn>nt>teeth, no ex- 
ternal can, and pentadactyle fore-feet, formed Her trarrowing. 

Sfielax minor. Erskb. m am m . p. 579. 

Talpine Bat. Pemaat Qaadr. ». p. S19. 

This species is much allied to the Mus Ca- 
peasis in shape and in its large teeth, but is of 
a smaller size, measuring scarcely four inches 
in length. Its colour is subferruginous brown 
above, paler or more inclining to whitish be- 
neath: the tail is very short: the body plump; 
the head rather large, and the snout thick : the 
tfcs small, and the foramina of the ears scarcely 
▼isihle : the legs short; the ^eet naked, with five 
toes on each, furnished with moderately strong 
claws. Hiis species is common in the temperate 
parts of Russia, and in some parts of Siberia, bur- 
rowing in Mack turfy ground, and especially in 
pbmes where the Phiomi$ tuberosa and l/Uhyru$ 
e$evlaiiui grow. In Che winter it makes a nest 
beneath some ihnd> or haj-rick, at a eonsiderable 
dtpA bdov the groimd, Knk^ it with soft grass. 
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but is not observed to become torpid. The fe- 
male is said to produce three or four young. 
This animal sometimes varies in colour, and has 
been found totally black. It was hrst distinctly 
described by Eh”. Pallas. 


V. II. f. I. 


9 



ARCTOMYS. MARMOT. 


Generic Character. 


Dtnlu Priment cnae»&t duo 
in utiaipie oiaxina. 

MJartt n^erioies utriiiqae 
quinque, infierioics qua- 
toor. 

CXmntfr peifectae. 


Frua-UtA two in cidi jaw* 
stnmg, sharp, and cuneat* 
ed. 

CMnders in dw n^er jaw 
five on cadi nde, in the 
lower jaw four. 

CUmeUs or ooUar<4Mnes in 
die skdeton. 


TThE genus Arctomye or Marmot differs from 
that of Mus in so few particulars as to make it 
somewhat doubtful whether it ought to be kept 
separate or not These animals are of a thick 
form, with latgfe, roundish, and somewhat flat- 
tened beads, small mouths, the fissure having a 
somewhat perpendicular appearance; ears very 
short, and sometimes none ; a short villous tail ; 
tetradacQrle fore-feet with a very small thumb, 
and pentadactyle hind-feet: the skeleton is fur- 
nished with clavicles or collar-bones; and the 
cccum or appendicular intestine is very lai^. 
They are diurnal animals ; feed on roots, gnun, 
kc. which they often collect into heaps. Th<y re- 
imie in subterraneous holes or burrowi^ aiid sleep 
duriiqs ^ 





Atyiw* MAnum. 

Antony lbraM(l|^ A. MfUe aaiiiMiM|» IM^ 
r^ifiteenU. lit. %»t. kat. ehki p, i^t. 

Marmot* Aiba* bcnwtk. 

Moa Manaota. M. cauda aibrtaaia tabpikm, aarimSi ratv a - 
iati$, imaagSbbit. Lm. Nta. p. a*. 

Mat A^nsua Gan. Qaadr. p. 743. Aidr. Ag. p. 445. 

La Ibnnotte. &sf. 8. p. 219. jj. a8. 

A^>ine Marmot. Pennant Qaadr. 2.p, ia8> 

This species is a native of the Alps and of the 
I^renean moontains, and is most frequent in 
those of Savoy and Swisserland, inhabiting the 
higher regions, and feeding on various roots, 
plants, insects, kc. It climbs readily, and can 
ascmd the rocky eminences and fissures with 
great facility. Its general size is somewhat larger 
than that of a rabbet ; measuring about sixteen 
inches to the tail, which is about six inches long. 
The colour of the Marmot, on the upper parts, 
is a brownish or rather tawny ash-colour; the 
legs and under parts being of a bright tawny or 
ferruginous tinge : the head is rather large, and 
fiattish ; l^e ears short and hid in the fur, and 
the tail thick and bushy. The account of this 
species, as pvai by Gcsner, and copied by Buf- 
fon and others, with the addition of a few parti- 
cuUn, wUl be suflScient fw its general histoiy. 
It is an animal which delights in the regions of 
froafe and snow, and ia found only on the tops of 
h^ In such situations several indi- 

vkia»li amito bt forming a place of retreat, which 
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is contrived with great art, and consists of an 
oval cavity or general receptacle, large enough to 
contain seveiid of the animals, and having a large 
canal or passage, which divaricates in such a 
manner as to present two outlets to the surface of 
the ground. These recesses are prepared on the 
declivities of elevated spots, and the cavern or re- 
ceptacle is well lined with moss and hay, which 
they prepare during summer, as if conscious of 
the necessity of providing for their long hybemal 
sleep. In fine weather they are seen sporting 
about the neighbourhood of their burrows ; and 
delight in basking in the sunshine; frequently 
assuming an upright posture, sitting on their 
hind-feet. When assembled in this manner, it is 
observed, that one of the exterior number seems 
to act as a centinel, and on the approach of any 
danger, alarms the fraternity by a loud and shrill 
whistle, on which they instantly retire to their 
cavern, 'lliese animals make no provision for 
winter ; but as soon as the autumnal frosts com- 
mence, they carefully stop up the entrances to 
their mansions, and gradually fall into a state of 
torpidity, in which they continue till the arrival 
of spring, when they again awake, and re-com- 
mence their excursions. Before they retire to 
their winter quarters they are observed to grow 
excessively fat; and, on the contraiy, appear 
greatly emaciated on first emerging from them. 
If carefully dug up during the winter, from their 
holes, they may be conveyed away in their sleep- 
ing state ; and when brought into a warm chain- 
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ber, gradually awaken, nearly in the same manner 
as the Hamster. If kept in a warm situation, 
thqr do not become torpid in winter. They breed 
early in the summer, and the litter commonly 
consists of three or four, the growth of which is 
observed to be veiy rapid. 

When taken young, the Marmot may be easily 
rendered domestic, and is often taught to perform 
various gesticulations. In a domestic state it will 
also eat almost any kind of animal or vegetable 
food, and is extremely fond of milk. In feeding 
it generally sits in an upright position, making 
use of its paws in the manner of a squirrel. 


MARYLAND MARMOT. 

Arctomyi Monax. capite auriculato. rq^ ctcmktctnfe, 
cttuda bmguuada viUota, carport griteo. Uiu Sptt, Nat. 
Gntd.p. 143. 

Femiginous'brown Marmot, with blueish-g^rey snout and longish 
villaae tail. 

Mus Monax. M. cmtda me^ocri pHota, carport csmtco, maicuHr 
ttArotmdu, pabmt tetradactplu, pUmtit pemtailacty&s. Lm. 
Sytt. Nat. p. 81. 

llie Monax, or Marmot of America. Edw. 104. 

3 ^ ^S7- »*• 

Maryland Marmot. Pemumt Qaadr. 2. p. 130. 

The Maiyland Marmot is a North Ameri- 
can animal, and is principally found in Virginia 
and Pensylvania. It also occurs in the Bahama 
blands ; and in its way of life resembles the European 
or Alpine Marmot, living on vegetable substances. 



IIB MAftlTLAWD MAftllOT. 

fttiring iato hollows under toots of trees, 8tc. 
m winter, sad fkllkig into teraporaiy state of tor- 
pidity: it is doubtfhl, however, whether this is 
the ease In ^ose which are found in the Bahama 
islands. The size of this species is nearly that of 
the rabbet: its colour is a ferruginous brown 
above, and paler or inclining to whitish beneath : 
the muzzle, as far as the eyes, is of a pale blueish 
ash-colour ; the ears are short and rounded ; the 
eyes are rather lai^e and black, and the snout 
sharpish : the tail is longer than in others of this 
genus, being nearly half the length of the bofly, 
and covered with longish or rather bushy hair of 
a deep brown or blackish colour: the feet are 
blackish, and are furnished with large and sharp 
claws. A good figure of this animal has been 
^ven by Edwards, from a specimen which was 
long kept m a domestic state by ^r Hans Sloane. 
Edwaida informs us, that by being fed. with 
soft meats, and disuse to gnaw, its teeth grew 
•o loi^ and crooked that it could not take its 
food, ao to preserve its life they were obliged to 
break dim out.” This elongation of the teeth 
in various animals, when kept in similar circum- 
stances, is a well-known occurrence, having been 
<foserved in xahbeti, stpnrrels, Ac. 
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Anttamjt Eafatm. A. eafke tmrinilato, emia vi&M^ eorpare 
nymi mpw uAtm n^f*. Im. Syst. Jfat. 6 met. p, >43*. 

G«f Mannot, nodulated with darker and lighter irMiegations, 
rafoaa baaeath, adth doakjr ta3. 

Mua Empetra. M. capite gibbo auriadato, cauda vtUout brevi, 
pabm tetraiactyUt, corpore mpfa varia, subtut rt^o. FaU, 
GUr. p. 75. 

Quebec Mannot. Fcmumt Qaadr. a. p, lap. 

The Quebec Marmot is said to be found in va- 
rious parts of North America, but it appears to be 
most frequent in Hudson’s Bay and Canada. Its 
size is that of a rabbet, or rather larger, and its 
colour is brown on the upper parts, undulated 
with whitish or pale grey, the tips of the hairs 
being of that colour : the legs and under parts of 
the body are rufous or ferruginous : the face is 
dusky; the nose black and obtuse, the checks 
grey, and the tail short and dusky, especially at 
the tip. In its manners it is supposed to resem- 
ble the rest of its congeners. 
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J'WI"," 11' " " ''■S 

Gnj liniuftn the fbre- 

iheL 


Mus Arctonifp. |h|i. t. £9^ • 

L« fiobadc. tji. pL A 

BoWc Mannot. Ptmumt Qitair. ».p. iji. 


The Bobac is of the size of the Alpiue Manhot, 
and, according to Dr Pallas, is a native of the 
high, but milder and sunny sides of mountainous 
countries, which abound with fissile or free-stone 
rocks, where it is found in dry situations, and 
such as are full of springs, woods, or sand. It 
abounds in Poland and Russia, among the Car- 
pathian hilb ; it swarms in the Ukraine, about 
the Boristhcnes, especially between the Sula and 
Supoy; and again between the Bofisthenes and 
the I^, and along the range of hills which extend 
to the Volga. It is found about the Yaik and the 
neighbouring rivers : inhabits the southern desert 
in great Tartaiy, and the Altaic mountains, east 
of the litis. It ceases to appear in Siberia, on 
account of its oortheni situation, but is found 
again beyond lake Baikal, and about the river 
Aigun and bdte Dalay ; in the sunny mountains 
about the Lma ; and veiy frequently in Kamts- 
chatka, but randy reaclm as high as lat 55.” 

'Hie colour of the Bobac is grey above, irith 
the threat, insidat^ the limbs, and under parte 
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of the body, fulvous or ferruginous ; the tsul is 
short, rather slender, and full of hair. Its man- 
ner of life extremely resembles that of the com- 
mon or Alpine Marmot, with which, indeed, it 
appears to have been sometimes confounded by 
naturalists. The holes or receptacles of these ani- 
mals are lined with the finest hay, and it is said 
that the quantity found in one nest is sufficient 
for a night's provender for a horse. They are 
fond of sporting about in the sunshine near their 
holes, like the common Marmot, set up a similar 
whistle when disturbed, and retire with precipita- 
tion to their receptacle. They may be easily ren- 
dered domestic, like that species, and are of a 
mild and gentle disposition. In winter they lie 
torpid, unless kept in warm rooms. They breed 
early in the spring, and are said to produce six or 
eight young. 


HOART MARMOT. 

Arctomjrt Pruinon. A, cofitt tmricvkto, cauda petShuqtK 
grit, dorm, ktemm tt abdvmmu pUis durit Umgi», bad cmtrtu, 
medio aigrit, apkt albidi*. Im. Syit. Nat. Gmd. p. 144. 
Hoaiy Mannot, with black legs and tail. 

Hoaiy Mannot. Femtaat Qaair. 3. p. 144. 

This species was first described by Mr. Pen- 
nant, from a specimen in the Leverian Museum. 
It is about the size of the Monax, or Maiyland 
Marmot, and is of a hoary ash-colour, the hair, 
which is long and rather coai-se, being cinereous 
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at tbQ roo^, black in the middle, and white at 
the ti|B : the tip of the nose, 1^, and tail, are 
black: the cheeks whitish, and die t(^ of the 
head dudcy with a ferruginous cast It is a na< 
live of North America. 


MAULINE MARMOT. 

Aietonjrs Manliin. catda mediocri pltm, mtricuSt aciam- 
mUkj ptdihtu foUaiactyBt. 

Marmot, with tail of middling length, sharp-pointed cars, and 
pentadactyte feet 

Mns libnfiiius. Lin. Sjftt. Nat. Gmd. p, 137. Molm, But. 
Citt p. 3 <S 8 . 

Manhne Mannot Ttmumt Quadr. a. p, 135. 

This animal was discovered by Molina in the 
province of Maule, in Chili, where it inhabits 
woods. It is said to be about twice the size of 
the common or Alpine Marmot, nearly of the 
same colour, but has pointed ears, lengthened 
nose, four rows of whiskers, and a longer tail 
than the common Marmot. On each foot are 
also sud to be five toes. It is represented as a 
strong animal, and not easily conquered by dogs 
which happen to attack it 
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A. cifile ^miiiadato, earfm 

mme. liit.s^,Ntt.gm<lp.i4S- 

RtdcKdi Marplot. wMi abroptlf tensiiuted ean. 

Guadi Mamot. Pemumt (^uir, %.p. 145. 

This species is a native of Barbary, towards 
Mount Atlas, near Masuffin, and was first de> 
scribed by a Mr. Rothman, a Swede. Tt is about 
the su^ of a small rabbet, and is entirely of a 
testaceous red colour: the ears are truncated, 
with large apertures; the tail short, the upper 
teeth truncated, and the lower slender and point- 
ed. It is called by the Arabs GutuB. Its parti- 
cular history seems as yet to be not fully under- 
stood. 


TAniEOATED MABMOT, 

Antoatjn CStDlus. A. amiaA aMu caada nSm, corpore 
varip. Xm. Nat, QwmL p, 144. Solrci. magtk. 4. 
p. 746. t tit. A. B. 

Ikltw CltiHiM. M. eapitejiUa, a m ic uMi aa Kt , ptada kmi aiU 
itaa, ea/patt' vtria. Fat. GSr.p. 7& Up. 

Vkrkgttci puim Hannot, with viUoustid. 

LaSTiad. j^-p. iJS.aadleSmM, p, 144, mdStppt, 

S-p. 191.^31. 

SaricM Man^ Ftmtaat Q / ta dr. t.p. 145 

Of Marmots this is the moat elegant in 
itf tppeamice, exhibkiBg generally a beatify 
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variation of yeliovish<brown and white, the 
former constituting the ground colour, and the 
latter the variegations, which are sometimes in 
the form of spots, and sometimes of transverse 
undulations : the legs and under parts of the body 
are of a yellowish white : the tail is short, but 
well covered with hair, and is brown above and 
ferruginous beneath : there is scarce any appear- 
ance of external ears, but merely an edging to 
the auditoiy canal, 'llie length of the animal is 
about a foot, and of the tail four inches and a 
half; but this species varies as much in size as 
in colours, and we are assured by Dr. Pallas, that 
some of the varieties are scarce larger than a 
water rat, while others are nearly equal in size to 
the Alpine Marmot 

The Variegated Marmot inhabits Bohemia, 
Austria, Hung^iy, and from the banks of the 
Volga to India and Persia ; through Siberia and 
Great Tartaiy, to Kamtschatka ; some of the in- 
ten'ening isles, and even the continent of Ame- 
rica. It is sometimes found in woods, but seems 
principally to delight in diy’ hilly places, where 
the herbage is of short growth. They form sub- 
terraneous burrows, in which they deposit heaps 
of grain, roots, nuts, &c. for their winter food ; 
for it does not appear that they sleep during that 
period, like some irthers of this genus : at least we 
are assured by Dr. Pallas, that those which occa- 
sionally inhabit granaries are seen in motion dur- 
ing the winter season. They breed in the spring, 
and produce from 6ve to eight at a time. They 
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are sometimes seen in considerable numbers bask- 
ing near the entrances of their holes, and when 
disturbed utter the same kind of shrill whistle as 
the common Marmot. They are said to be very 
irascible and quarrelsome among themselves ; and 
their bite is very severe. They feed not only on 
vegetable but also on animal food, and are ob- 
served to destroy small birds and other animals. 
Notwithstanding their native wildness, hardly any 
animal is more easily tamed. Even those which 
are full grown, will grow tolerably familiar in 
the space of a single day. The females, how- 
ever, which are fiercer than the males, are much 
less readily tamed, especially if taken at an ad- 
vanced age. They are of an extremely cleanly 
disposition, and, after feeding, generally wash 
their faces in the manner of cats, and clean their 
fur with the greatest diligence. Dr. Pallas kept 
several for a considerable time, and had thus an 
opportunity of observing with peculiar exactness 
their habits anHS manner of life : like other do- 
mestic animals, they were fond of being caressed, 
and would readily feed from the hand : their sleep 
was extremely profound, and commenced very 
early in the evening, continuing during the whole 
night ; and even during a good part of the day, 
if the weather happened to be cold or rainy. 



SCIURUS. SQUIRREL 


Generic Character. 


DtaUs Primeru tuperioret 
cuneadf inferiores actui. 

Molans ad ntnunque htas 
snperioKs quinque, infe- 
rioRt qaatoor. 

ClavuuU perfects. 
disdchsL 


upper Jnnt-teetb cuneated, 
lower shai^ 

Grmdert in die upper jaw 
fire on each sidct in the 
lower four. 

Oawdes in the skeleton. 

Tat/ (in most species) spread- 
ing towards each side. 


HPhE animals composing this elegant genus are 
renurkable for the liveliness of their disposition, 
the celerity of their motions, and the general 
beauty and neatness of their afUm^ce. They 
inhalnC woods, live entirely on v^etable food, 
and take up their residence in the holloas of 
trees, where thty prepare their nests. Some spe- 
des are fiunished with an expansile lateral skin, 
reaching from the fore 1^ to the hind ; by the 
help of which they are enabled to spring to a 
greater distance thw the rest of the genus, and 
to tranqiort themselves occasionally from tree to 
tree; Init thh momentaiy support in air is dl that 
they are capable o^ and though called, from this 
chmstance, they are unable to 
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savi&BtL. itt 

ccn^Qt actkm in tiie manner of ba(s.» 11if% 
l^xnsiei of Squirrels enomcmted in tiie tuieifUi oAi> 
tion %afeeiita Naturs of Xjniueus ntnonusiBd 
ttiore tlian elevep|^Jbut such hashecfi die 
(^irlt of research among a^dem naturalists, diat 
the number is no\r increased to near thirty. 


great souibrei» 

SeUirM Maximus. 5. ferrugjmtu&, nibtuB Jknetcmu, artwM 
exhti caudaque nigru. 

Ferruginous Squirrel, yellowish beneath, \nth the outsides of the 
limbs and tail black* 

Sciurus maximus. Urn. Sp«t, Nat. GmeL p. 149. 

Le grand Ecureuil de la c6te de Malabar. Somerat, Fop. 2, 
p. i 39 .j>/.» 7 . 

Of all the species yet discovered, this is the 
largest, being equal in size to a cat. It is a na- 
tive of India, and was first described by Mens. 
Sonnerat, who informs us that it is finnid in the 
Malabar country, and especially about the moun- 
tains of Cardamone, 'where it feeds on fruits, and 
is partaculaily fond of the milk of the cocoa-nn^ 
which it pierces, when ripe, in mder to (dttain to 
the liquor. The fur on the whole animal is long 
end fill! : the top of the head, ears, bock, and 
Stdev ore fem^oue. end a small baml of a 
aipatlar eokmr eommeoces beneath each «nr, pns- 
Aloig towards the sides. Pait of 

in ftnw, the beginn'mg of dw body, and 
nf the shotdders and thighs one Idacfc:: 
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tlie tul is also black ; the head, under part of tlie 
neck, insides of the limbs and belly, are yellowish 
femi^ous, somewhat paler on the breast : the 
iris of the ^e is of a. |^e yellow: the fore-feet 
have four toes with crook^ claws, and a veiy 
small thumb or fifth toe, with a small rounded 
nail: the hind-feet have five toes, with strong 
crooked claws on all : the tail is longer than the 
body, and appears equal to it in size when fully 
expanded. Thb animal, according to Sonnerat. 
is easily tamed, and is called about the coasts of 
Malabar of the name of the Grtat Wood Rat. 


MADAGASCAR SQUIRREL. 

Sdnras Madagascaricnsb. S. niger, sMut, wuo auriculuque al* 
bUdh^UneKaUUmi, cauda kmgumma arnguBtatOm 
Black Squirrel, with the note, ean, and under parts, yellowish* 
white, and rery long tapering taiL 
UEcureuil de Madagascar. Supfl. 7. p, 356. p/. 63. 

Thu which, from Mr. Cepede’s description, 
given in tlu 7th supplemental volume of fiufibn, 
should seem equal in size to the preceding, is said 
to measure seventeen inches to the tail, which is 
sdll longer, and of a dis^ilar appearance to that 
of other squirrds ; and rathar resembling that of 
a cat, but feathering towards each ude, and ter- 
minadng in a veiy taper point. The whole up- 
per parta and tail are of a deq> black, and the 
nos^ ears, and whde under parts, ydlowish idute: 
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the ears are plain or not tufted. It is a native of 
Madagascar. 


LONG-TAILED SQUIRREL. 

Sciurus Macrourus. 5 . fuscus, svbtus albido-Jlaxescens, cauda 
corpore duph longiore. 

Dark-brown Squirrel, yellowish white beneath, with the tail 
twice the length of the body. 

Sciurus Macrourus. S. cauda corpore duph longiore grisea, 
Un, Si/st, Nat, Gmel p, 148 . 

Sciurus zeylonicus, &c. Rukkaia dictus. Raj, Quadr, p. 215. 

Long-tailed Squirrel. Penii. Ind, ZooLpU i. 

This was first described by Mr. Pennant in the 
Indian Zoology, and is said to be thrice the size 
of tlie common European Squirrel, with the crown 
of the head and the back black, and the cheeks, 
legs, and belly, of a dull yellow : between the ears 
is a yellow spot, and from each ear is a bifurcated 
black line pointing down the cheeks : the feet are 
black above, and red and naked beneath : the tail 
is near twice the length of the body, very full of 
hair, and of a light ash-colour : at the part next 
the body the hairs surround it, but on the re- 
mainder they flatten or spread on each side. 

There is some reason for doubting whether this 
animal be really distinct from the preceding spe- 
cies. It is said to be found in Ceylon and Mala- 
bar. Mr. Pennant’s description was made from 
the drawing engraved in the Indian Zoology, and 
upon the fidelity of the drawing must depend that 
of the description. 

V. II. P. I. 


9 
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JAVAV SaUIRREL. 


VAR.? 

Abyssinian Squirrel. Pamant Quadr, i. p, 140. 

Sciurus Abessinicus. lift. Spst. Nat» Gmd. p, 149. 

An obscure animal, known only from the de- 
scription of Thevenot, who says it is thrice the 
size of a common squirrel, and of a rusty black 
above, with the belly and fore-feet grey, and the 
tail a foot and a half long. Thevenot adds, that 
it was purchased at Moco of an Abyssinian. 


JAVAN saUIRREt. 

Sciurus Btcolor. S. supra niger, infra fuhus, auriculis acutis 
mberinbus, palmarum ungue pdUkari magno rahmdato, JLm. 
Syst. N(U, GmeL p. 148. 

Blackish Squirrel, fulvous beneath, with pointed beardlefs ears, 
and large rounded thumb-claw. 

Javan Squirrel. Pemumt Quadr, 2, p. 142. 


This also is a large species, measuring twelve 
inches to the tail, which is of the same length. 
The whole upper parts of the animal, with the 
outsides of the limbs, are of a dark or blackish 
brown, and the whole under parts, from the chin 
to the tail, of a bright fulvous or fox-colour: 
the tail is fox-coloured, with a cast of brown on 
its upper surface : the ears are short and hairy, 
but not furnished with long pencil-like hairs at 
the tips : the fore-feet are similar in structure to 
those of the Great Squirrel, first described, hav- 
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ing a very short thumb or interior toe, with a 
small rounded nail-shaped claw. It is said to be 
an inhabitant of Java, where it was observed by 
Mr. Sparrman. 


GEORGIAN SQUIRREL. 

Sciurus Anomalus. S. supra Jlaxm fusco mistus, subtus obscwrs 
fidvust cauda concohre, aurkulis imbcrbibus rotmdatis. Un* 
Syst, Nat, Gmel. p, 148. 

Dusky-ferruginous Squirrel, with tail and under parts fulvous^ 
and rounded beardless ears. 

Sciurus Anomalus. Guldenstedt, Schreher, p. 781. 115. C. 

This species is said by its describer, Mr. Gul- 
denstedt, to be a native of Georgia in Asia, and 
to be larger than a common squirrel. Its colour 
on the upper parts of the head, body, and limbs, 
is dusky ferruginous, and of the under parts and 
tail, bright ferruginous, the breast and belly be- 
ing paler than the other parts ; the ears are small 
and slightly sharpened at the tips*. 

* In the figure published bjr Mr. Schreber in his History of. 
Quadrupeds, and which, he tells was communicated by Dr. 
Pallas, the ears are represented rather sharp-pointed ; yet in the 
specific character, given by Dr. Gmelin, they are said to be rounded. 
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RUDOr SauIRREL. 

Sdunu Eiythneus. 5 . tupra es ftaoo et futco miitut, vtfra cm 
sanpmeo-ftilimt, auricyUt cUiatit, eauda ex tangtaneo Jvha. 
Un. Spst. Nat. Gmel-p. 148. Pall. GUr. p. 377. 

Yellowish-brown Squirrel, with the under-parts and tail red- 
ferruginous, and ciliated ears. 

Ruddj Squirrel. Pauumt Quadr. i.p. 143. 

The size of this species is said to be somewhat 
larger than that of a common squirrel. Its colour 
above is dusky ferruginous or yellowish brown, 
and beneath of the brightest deep ferruginous, or 
inclining to a sanguine red, and its tail is of the 
same colour, with a blackish strij>e running down 
it : the fore-feet have four toes, with a rounded 
or wait-like protuberance in place of a thumb : 
the hind feet have five toes ; the ears are slightly 
bearded. It is said to be a native of India. Upon 
the whole, I cannot but think that this animal is 
in reality no other than a variety of the Javan 
Squirrel. Vet Dr. Pallas, w’ho mentions it in his 
Glira, seems to consider it as distinct. 
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Bombay squirrel. 

Sciurus Indicuf. S. cauda longUxt^ne corporit apiee mrmtia, 
Lin. Spit. Nat. Chnd. p. 149. 

Puqjle-brown Squirrel, yellow beneath, with the tip of the tail 
orange-coloured. 

Bombay Squirrel. Pennant Quadr, 2. p. 143. 

This species appears to have been first de- 
scribed by Mr. Pennant, from a specimen pre- 
served in the Museum of Dr. William Hunter. 
Its length is sixteen inches to the tail, which 
measures seventeen inches. The head, back, 
sides, upper parts of the legs and thighs, together 
with the tail, are of a dull purple ; the lower part 
of the legs and thighs and the belly yellow ; the 
end of the tail orange-coloured : the ears are 
tufted. It is a native of India, and is found 
about Bombay ; but, according to Mr. Pennant, 
extends to Belisere, the opposite part of the pen- 
insula of Hindostan. The species described and 
figured in the 7th supplemental volume of the 
Count dc Buffon’s Natural History, under the 
name of Le Grand Ecureuil de la c6te de Malabar, 
is suspected by Mr. Pennant to be no other than 
a variety of the above. Should this be the case, 
it follows that the Bombay Squirrel is in reality 
the same with the Great Squirrel (Sciurus Max- 
imus) fitst described. 
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COMMON SQUIRREL. 

Sciurnt Vulgiris. S. amnculu <qnce harbatis, cauda dorto can- 
cohrt. Lm, Nat. Chad. p. 145. 

Reddish brown Squirrel, white beneath, with pencilled ears. 

Sciurus vulgaris nifuS| &c. Briu. Qtiodr. 150. n. i. 

Sciurus. Gem. Qundr. 845. Aldr.dig. Janst. i 6 $* 

L'Ecureuil. Bi 0 ‘. 7, p, 253 . pL 3 2. 

Common Squirrel. Pennant Quadr. 2. p. 139. 

The general appearance and manners of this 
species are so well known that it might seem al- 
most unnecessary to particularize them. It is a 
native of almost all parts of Europe as well as of 
the northern and temperate parts of Asia, but is 
observed to vaiy in the cast of its colours in dif- 
ferent climates, and in the northern regions be- 
comes grey in winter* : it also varies occasionally 
in size. The general measure of the European 
Squirrel seems to be about eight inches from nose 
to tail, and of the tail about seven. Tlie colour is 


* This change of colour in the northern squirrels is not altogether 
owing to the severity of the cold, but takes place even in such as are 
kept in a warm room. Dr. Pallas had one brought to him on theiath 
of September, which was then entirely red, or of the usual bright 
ferruginous colour j but, about the 4th of October, many parts of 
the body began to grow hoaiy ^ and at the time of its death, which 
happened on the 4th of November, the whole body had attiuncd a 
grey colour, and the legs alone with a small part of the face, re- 
tamed their originai tinge. The furs of the northern squirrels, in 
their grey or winter state, are extremely fine and soft, and are 
known to the furrieis by the name of Petit-Oris ; by which title 
acoordiog to the Count de Buffon, those belonging to the Grey 
Squirrel of America, or fidlowing species, are also called. 
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a bright reddish brown, except on the breast and 
belly, which are nearly white : these colours are 
brightest in summer, and on the approach of 
winter change to a greyer or browner tinge : the 
eyes are large, black, and lively : the ears upright, 
and ornamented with long tufts or pencils of hair 
of a richer colour than that of the body : the 
legs are short and muscular ; the toes strong and 
divided to their origin ; the claws strong and 
sharp ; so that the animal can readily climb the 
smoothest trees : on the fore-feet are only four 
toes, with a claw in the place of a thumb or inner 
toe : on the hind-feet are five toes : the tail is co- 
vered with ver}' long hair, so disposed as to turn 
towards each side. In the spring these animals 
seem peculiarly active, pursuing each other 
among the trees, and exerting various efforts of 
agility. During the warm summer nights they 
may be also observed in a similar exercise. They 
seem, as Buffon observes, to dread the -heat of 
the sun, for during the day they remain com- 
monly in their nests, making their principal ex- 
cursions by night. Their habitation is so con- 
jprived as to be perfectly clean, waim, and impe- 
netrable by rain, and is composed of moss, dried 
leaves, &c. and situated between the fork of two 
branches : it has only a small aperture near the 
top, which is of a conical form, so as to throw 
off the rain. The young are generally three or 
four in number, and are produced about the 
middle of summer, or sometimes earlier. 
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The Squin'el feeds on the buds and young shoots 
of trees, and is said to be particularly fond of those 
of the fir and pine : it also collects great quantities 
of nuts, which it deposits in the hollows of trees for 
its winter food, together with beech-mast, acorns, 
&c. Dr. Pallas also assures us, that those of Si- 
beria collect various kinds of fungi for this pur- 
pose. In a state of captivity, nuts forni its prin- 
cipal food, but it will also eat a great variety of 
fruits and other vegetable substances, and is de- 
lighted with sugar and various sweets. 

In some parts of Siberia the Squirrel is found 
entirely white, with red eyes. About lake Baikal 
it is often entirely black, or black with the belly 
white ; and in some paits of Europe, and particu- 
larly in our own country, it is occasionally found 
with the tail milk-white, and all the other parts 
of the usual colour. 

The Squirrel is an animal which in a state of na- 
ture can seldom have occasion to visit the water 
for the purpose of drinking, like other quadru- 
peds, and can obtain a sutlicient supply of dew 
and rain from the leaves and the hollows of trees. 
It has even been supposed to have a dread of water 
and it is affirmed by Gesner, from Olaus Magntui 
and others, that when it wishes to pass a river or' 
lake, in order to reach the trees that lie beyond, 
instead of sndmming, it gets on a piece of bark, or 
other convenient substance, and elevating its tail 
to catch the wind, is thus transpoited to the oppo- 
site side. Some writers have affirmed that the 
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Lapland Squirreb sail ov«r the lakes of that couii> 
try in hu^ parties* each mounted on his piece of 
backj and fanning the air with his tail to promote 
die progress of his vessel. These tales, which do 
not appear veiy probable, must rest on the faith 
4>f their recorders. 


GREY SQUIRREL. 

Sciurus Cinereus. S, cmerctu, ventre albo, aurienUs imberhibus* 
Lht. Sj/st. Nat. GmeL p. 147. 

Ash-coloured Squirrel, white beneath, with beardless ears. 

Sciurus Virginianus cinereus, 8 cc. Ra;. Quadn 215. 

Grey Squirrel. Pennant Quodr. 2. p. 144. Catesb. Carol, 2. 
p. y^pl. 74. 

Le Petit-GrU. Bigf. lo. p. 116. pi. 25. 

This species is confined to North America, in 
many parts of which it is extremely common, and 
in its general form, as well as in its way of life, 
resembles the European Squirrel. It is a large 
and elegant animal, being of the size of a half- 
grown rabbet, and measuring about twelve inches 
to the tail : different individuals, however, vary 
somewhat in point of size. The whole animal is 
of an elegant pale grey, with the insides of the 
limbs and the under parts of the body white : the 
ears and tail are sometimes tinged with black, and 
a yellowish cast prevails in some particular speci- 
mens. This animal is said to be found in Cuia- 
da, Pensylvania, Virginia, and other American 
districts ; though, according to Mr. Pennant, it 
scarce extends farther north than New England. 
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Mr. Pennant also allows that it is a native of 
South as well as North America. In the latter it 
is in some years so extremely numerous as to do 
incredible damage to plantations, especially those 
of maiz or Indian com ; for which reason it is 
one of the proscribed animals among the colon- 
ists. A reward of no less than three pence per 
head having been sometimes given for every one 
killed ; and this, says Mr. Pennant, proved such 
an encouragement, as to set all the idle people in 
the province in pursuit of them. Pensylvania 
alone paid, from January, to January, 

1750, no less a sum than 80001. of their cur- 
rency ; but, on complaint being made to the de- 
puties, that their treasuries M'ere exhausted by 
these rewards, they were reduced to one half.” 
“ How improved,” adds Mr. Pennant, “ must the 
state of the Americans be, in thirty-five years, 
to wag^ an expensive and successful war against 
its parent country, which before could not bear 
the charges of clearing the provinces from the 
ravages of these insignificant animals !” This 
species resides principally among trees, in the 
hollows of which it makes its nest, with straw, 
moss, &c. feeding on acorns, fir-cones, maiz, &c. 
as well as on fmits of various kinds. It is said to 
amass great quantities of provision for winter, 
which it deposits in holes which it prepares be- 
neath the roots of trees, &c. It is a difficult ani- 
mal to kill ; changing its place on the trees with 
such expedition, as generally to elude the shot of 
the quickest marksman. It is said to be easily 
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tamed, and in that state will readily associate with 
other domestic animals. 


BLACK SOUIRREL. 

Sciurus Niger. S. niger, auricvlu mbtrbOm. lin. Sytt. Nat. 

Gmel.p. 147. 

Black Squirrel, with beardless ears. 

Black Squirrel. Catesb. Card. 2. p. Js.pl. 73. Pennant Quadr. 

2.p. 145. 

This is so much allied to the preceding, that 
it might be considered as a variety rather than a 
distinct species, were we not assured that it never 
associates with the grey squirrel ; from which it 
also differs in having a somewhat shorter tail. It 
is entirely of a shining coal-black colour, except 
that the muzzle and the tip of the tail are some- 
times white : specimens have also been seen Avith 
a white ring round the neck. In its manners it 
perfectly resembles the grey squirrel, inhabiting 
similar places, and committing equal depreda- 
tions. 


Var. f 

CAT SQUIRREL. 

This is said to be equal in size to the grey 
squirrel, but to have a coarse fur, mixed ivith 
dingy white and black ; the li^roat, insides of the 
legs, and thighs, black; the tail much shorter 
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than in other squlitels^ and of a dull yelloMj^ 
mixed with black. It is a natire of Virginia* 
and was described by Mr. Pennant from a speci- 
men in the collection of Mr. Knaphan. The 
figure given by Mr. Schreber, in his work on qua- 
drupeds has every appearance of a mere variety 
of the grey squirrel; the tail being of similar 
length, and differing only in having a ferrugi- 
nous cast. Perhaps the tail in the specimen de- 
scribed by Mr. Pennant might have been acci- 
dentally mutilated. 


HUDSON’S BAY SQUIRREL. 

Sclanis Hudsonius. S. auriculis mberlnlm, dorso glanco, ventre 
cmereo, cauda breciore ex rufescente glanca nigro marginata* 
Lin, Syst, Nat. Gmel. p. 147. 

Iron-grey Squirrel dashed with ferruginous, whitish beneath, 
with dusky side-stripe, and lanceolated tail edged with 
blackish. 

Hudson's Bay Squirrel. Pennant Quadr. 2. p. 147. 


The Hudson's Bay Squirrel is a native of the 
colder parts of North America, and more parti- 
cularly of the region from whence it takes its 
name. It resides in the pine-forests of that coun- 
try, and feeds chiefly on the cones. It is smaller 
than the common European squirrel, and the tail 
is neither so long in proportion, nor so full of 
hair. The colour of the upp4r parts is palish 
iron-grey, with s qiat of ferruginous down the 
back, and of the under parts whitish or pale ash- 
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<k>lour ; the colours being pretty distinctly separat- 
ed down the sides by a dushy line : the beginning 
of the tail is ferruginous, gradually sinking into 
iron-grey, and is of a narrow lanceolate form, 
with a sharp termination. Tliis species is said 
not to alter its colour during the whole year. In 
winter it keeps in its nest, and makes its appear- 
ance on the return of the warm season. 

Var. ? 

CAROLINA SQUIRREL. 

This, though stationed as a distinct species by 
Mr. Schreber, is considered by Mr. Pennant as a 
variety only of the preceding. Its size is the 
same, but the disposition of the colours different : 
the head, back, anti sides, being grey, white, and 
ferruginous, intermixed ; the belly white, and the 
colour divided from that of the sides by a rust- 
coloured line : the lower part of the legs is red ; 
the tail brown, mixed with black, and edged with 
white. It is found in Carolina. 



PERSIAN SQUIRREL. 

Sciurus Petsicua. S, obtcunu, laterUnu albis, tublus flavut, auri^ 
cuSt mherbibut, cmida ex atro ctnerea annttlo albo. Un, Sytt. 
Nat. Gmd. p. 148. 

Dusky Squirrel, yellow beneath with white sides, beardless ean, 
and blackish-grey tail with a white band. 


In its general appearance and way of life this 
is said to resemble the common squirrel, but dif- 
fers in colour, and in having plain or untufted 
ears : the upper parts are dusky, M'ith the parts 
about the eyes black ; the throat, breast, and 
belly, yellow, and the sides white ; the tail black- 
ish-grey, marked beneath, about the middle, with 
a white band ; the feet reddish. It is an inhabi- 
tant of the mountainous parts of Persia. 


FAIR SQUIRREL. 

Scinms Flavns. S. aancuSt nbrotmdu, pedSm pentadactylu, 
carport hUeo. 

Yellow Squirrel, with roundisb ears and pentadactyle feet. 

Fair Squirrel. Penmmt Qpadr. 3. p. 148. 

This small species is said by Linnaeus to be 
half the size of a common squirrel, and of a yel- 
low colour, with the hairs tipped with white : the 
thumb of the fore-feet consists of little more than 
a very small claw. It u, according to Linnaeus, 
an inhabitant of Caithagena in America, but it 
has likewise been supposed a native of India, and 
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is an animal not veiy distinctly known, Mr. 
Schreber seems to entertain some doubt whether 
it properly belongs to this genus. 


BRASILIAN SQUIRREL. 

SciuruB .^Btuans. S. griseus, svbtus Jiavescem, Lin, Syst, Nat^ 
GmeLp, 151. 

* Pusky Squirrel, yellow beneath, with longitudinal white stripe 
in the middle. 

Brasilian Squirrel, Pennant Quadr, a.p. 149. 

The first describer of this species was Mr. 
Pennant, who was presented with two specimens 
brought from South America. The head, body, 
and sides, are covered with soft dusky hairs tipped 
with yellow : the ears are plain, or without tufts ; 
the tail rounded, and the hairs annulated, with 
black and yellow : the throat cinereous, the in- 
side of the legs and the belly yellow, the latter 
divided down the middle by a white line, inter- 
rupted for a small space, and then continued to 
the tail. The length of the animal is eight inches 
and a quarter to the tail, and the tail ten. 
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Varied or Striped Squirrels. 

COQUALLIN. 

Sciuros Varicgatus. S, carport supra nigro albofuscoque varie* 
goto, Lm, Spst Nat. GnuL p. i ji. 

Subfcmiginous Squirrel, orange-tawny beneath, with the upper 
parti varied transversely with black brown and whitish un- 
dulations. 

Le Coquallb. Biff. 13. p. 109. pl^ 3 . 

Varied Squirrel. Pennant Quadr. i.p. 147, 

The title of Coqualiin, applied to this animal, 
was instituted by the Count de BufFon, as an elegant 
abbreviation of the sesquipedalian name Quauhte- 
collotlquapachtU, by which it is said to have been 
called by the Mexicans. It is about twice the size 
of a common squirrel, and is transversely varie- 
gated on the upper part of the body with numerous 
undulations of black, white, and orange- brown, the 
under part being orange-tawny: the head, tail, and 
limbs, are dusky, and the ears and muzzle whitish. 
The manners of this species are somewhat differ- 
ent from those of the generality of Squirrels, 
since it does not reside on trees, but in holes un- 
der their roots, where it brings forth its young, and 
deposits a mag^ine of gpain and fruits for winter 
use. It is a native of Mexico, and is said to vaiy 
in size, being sometimes scarce larger than a com- 
mon squirrel It also varies as to the distinctness or 
intensity both of the ground colour and variega- 
tions, and sometimes exhibits only an appearance 
of brown streaks on a ferruginous or reddish- 
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broM'ii ground-colour, somewhat in the manner 
of a cat 


MEXICAN SQUIRREL. 


Sciurus Mexicanus. S. cinereo-jusctu, striis j — 7 albidu longi- 
tudinalibus. 

Ash -brown Squirrel, with five or seven longitudinal white 
stripes. 

Sciurus rarissimus ex Nova Hispania. Sth, i. p. 76. t. 47, 

/. 2, ^ 

Mexican Squirrel. Pennmt Quadr, 2. p 149, 

This animal is known only from the figures 
and ilescription of Seba. It is considerably 
smaller than a common squirrel, and is of a 
mouse-colour, with seven white lines or streaks on 
the back, extending to some distance down the 
tail. The female has five streaks only. Seba’s 
figure of the male represents it with the tail, as 
if furcated at the end into four parts, and in the 
description this remarkable circumstance is com- 
memorated ; but as the tail of the female exhi- 
bits no such appearance, we may conclude that 
the individual above mentioned was marked by 
some singular lusus naturae. Seba also figures 
another, of a plain colour, but which seems either 
the same species or greatly allied to it. 


V. II. P- I- 
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Sciunis Gctulus. S^fuscus, strm quatuor albidis langitudinalibus, 
Lm. Sf/nt. Kat, Gmel.p. 150, 

Brown Squirrel, with four longitudinal white stripes. 

Sciunis Getulus. Aldr, dig. 405. Oem. Qwdr, 11 a. 

Le Barbaresque. 10. p. 126. pi, 27. 

Barbarian Squirrel. Edw, p. 198. 

White-striped Squirrel. Pamant Qmdr, a. p. i jo. 

This species is of the size of a common squirrel, 
and of a reddish brown colour, with the legs 
somewhat paler, and the belly white ; the body 
is marked on each side with longitudinal white 
stripes, and the tail is barred or sliaded with al- 
ternate dark and light stripes : the ears are plain 
or without tufts, and are whitish, as are likewise 
the orbits of the eyes. It is a native ot* Barbary. 


PALM SQUIRREL. 

Sciums Palfnantm. mbgmms, wtriii tribu$ jlavicartfihvt, 
cmtda albo migr^quc Uneaia, Lm. Spst. N^t. Gnnd. p. 149. 

Brown Squirrel, pak beneath, marked above with three longitu- 
dinal yellowuh stripes, and the tail with blackish ones. 

STustela Africana. Clui. opoi. p. 112. 

Lt Palrnkte. B^. ro.p. it6.pl, 26. 

Mm Bqumcl. PamoMl Qmdr. x. p. 149. 

The Palm Squirrel js somewhat larger than a 
common squirrel and is very nearly allied to 

* The meatnm given bjr Danbenton of the specunen described 
by Buf&n, wm from the young animal, and consequently fiii 
dioft of the proper stxe. 
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the preceding species ; but is of a deeper colour, 
and is marked by five stripes instead of four. The 
head and upper parts are of a very daik ferru- 
ginous brown, palest on the limbs; the throat, 
breast, and belly, are pale yellow ; on the back 
is an obscure pale yellow stripe, and on each side 
the body are two of a similar colour, of which 
the lower are far less distinctly marked than the 
upper : the tail is of a dull or dingy yellow, barred 
or rather striped in a longitudinal direction with 
blackish bands. In some specimens the two lowest 
side-stiipes are scarce distinctly perceptible; so 
that the species is more securely described in its 
specific character, by particularizing three stripes 
only. This animal is an inhabitant of the hotter 
parts of Asia and Africa, frequenting palm-trees, 
and in its liveliness and general habits much re- 
sembles the common European squirrel. 


GINGI SQUIRREL. 

Sciurus Ginginianus. S, griaevt, Jiucia trfrmyw hngihuhiuili 
alba, cauda nigricantt. 

Grey-brown Squirrel, with a longitudinal white stripe on each 
side, and blackish tail. 

Sciurus Dschinschicus. S. testaceui, /asciis lateraUbus oHntispic 
adns, cauda nigra, Lin, S^si. Nat. Gmel, p, 151. 


This species is described by Sonnerat, who in- 
forms us tha€' it is rather larger than the Euro- 
pean squirrel, and of a broaiMsh grey colour, 
lighter on the belly, legs, and feet : on each side 
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CHILIAN SQUIRREL. 


the belly is a white band, reaching from the 
shoulders to the thighs; the eyes are also encir- 
cled witli white, and the tail is black, with whit- 
ish hairs intermixed. It is an inhabitant of Gingi 
in the East Indies. 

VAR. ? 

Plantane Squirrel. Pennant Quadr. 2 , p, 151. 

This, says Mr. Pennant, much resembles the 
common squirrel, but is lighter coloured, and has 
a yellow line extending along the sides from leg 
to leg. It is common in Java and Prince’s Island, 
and is called by the Malayee, Ba-djing : it lives 
much on plantanes ; is very shy ; retreats at the 
sight of mankind, and clatters over the leaves of 
the plantanes with vast noise. It is also common 
en the tamarind trees. 


CHILIAN SQUIRREL 

Sdunu Degiu. 5 . futco-Jlaottctn*, Imea ktmerali nigra. Lin. 

Syti, Hat. Gmel.p. 153. MoSn. Chil. p. 269. 

Yellowish-brown Squirrel, with a black (tripe on each (houlder. 

This species is mentioned by Molina in his 
Natural Histoiy of Chili. It is somewhat larger 
than a black rat, and is of a yellowish brown co- 
lour, with a black stripe on each shoulder : the 
nose is sharp, the ears rounded, and the tail 
flocky toward the tip, and of the same colour 
with the body. It is a gregarious animal, and 
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inhabits holes in shrubby places, feeding on roots 
and fruits, of which it collects a magazine for 
food. 


STRIPED SQUIRREL. 

Sciurus Striatus. S.fusco-Jlaxescens, striis quinque loitgitudinaU- 
bus nigrica/ifibiis. 

Yellowish-brown Squirrel, with five longitudinal blackish stripes. 

Sciurus Jiavus, striis quinque fuscis longitudinalibus. Ii«. Si/st. 
Nat, p. 87. 

Ground Squirrel. Catesb, Car, 2. pL 75. Laws, Car, p» 124. 
Edw,pL 18 1. 

L’Ecureuil Suisse. Buf, to. p. 126, ph 28, 

Striped Dormouse. Pennant Quadr. 2. p, 157. 

The Striped Squirrel is a native of the northern 
regions of Asia, and of several of the colder parts 
of North America; it has also been found, though 
very rarely, in some parts of Europe, and differs 
from the major part of the squirrel tribe in its 
manner of life, which rather resembles that of the 
dormouse, being chiefly passed in subterraneous 
retreats or burrows, the apartments of which are 
filled with various stores of aconis, nuts, grain, 
&c. collected for winter use. It also resembles 
some of the murine tribe, in being provided with 
cheek-pouches, for the temporary reception of 
food ; R particularity not to be found in any other 
species of squirrel. Its general length is about 
five inches and a half, and of the tail rather more. 
Its colour on the upper parts is a reddish brown, 
and on the under white : down the ridge of the 
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back runs a black streak ; and on each side the 
body are two others, the included space between 
each being of a pale yellow tinge : the tail is 
marked with annuli or circular spaces, like that 
of a mouse, but the fur spreads slightly on the 
sides, as in the rest of the squirrels, though in a 
much less conspicuous manner; and the tips of 
the hairs, being blackish, give the appearance, 
when the tail is spread, of three lines or streaks 
through its whole length. 

Tliese animals are, according to the observa- 
tions of Dr. Pallas, extremely common in Siberia, 
inhabiting the maple and birch woods of that 
country, and generally forming their nests or bur- 
rows near the root of some tree : they are never 
known to ascend trees in the manner of other 
squirrels, unless suddenly surprised or pursued, 
when they climb with great expedition, and con- 
ceal themselves among the branches : they collect 
their stores during the autumnal season, and on 
the setting in of winter conceal themselves in 
their burrows, the entrances of M’hich they stop ; 
and pass the greatest part of the rigorous season 
in sleep, and in feeding on their collected stores ; 
but if, by an unusual continuance of severe M ea- 
ther, their provisions happen to fail, they then 
sally out in quest of fresh supplies, and occasion- 
ally make their way into granaries, and even into 
houses. In the choice of their food they are re- 
markably nice, and have been observed, after fill- 
ing their pouches with lye, to fling it out on 
meeting with wheat, and replace it with the su- 
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perior grain. They are of a wild nature, and are 
by no means easily reconciled to a state of capti- 
vity ; continuing timid, and shewing no symptoms 
of attaclnneut to their owners. They are taken 
merely on account of their skins, M’hich, though 
forming but a slight or ordinary fur, have a. very 
pleasing appearance when properly disposed, and 
are said to be chiefly sold to the Chinese. It has 
been doubted whether those found in America be 
really of the same species with the European or 
Asiatic kind ; but the difterences are by no means 
such as to justify a specific distinction ; consist- 
ing merely in a very trifling variation of sizfe and 
colours. 


Flying Squirrels. 

COMMON FLYING SQUIRREL. 

Sciurus Volans. S. canvt, subtvs aUm, hi/pociottfiriu dilatutis, 
cauda 7 ot undata. 

Pale-grey Squirrel, white beneath, with the side-skin dilated 
into a dying membrane. 

Sevurui hypochmdriis prolim volitans, cauda rotundata, Lbu 
Si/st, Nat, Gmel. p, 154. 

Sciurus volans. Klein, act, angl, i 733 * 

Mus Ponticus, &c. Gem, Quadr. 743. 

European Flying Squirrel. Pennant Quadr. p, 155. 

This highly elegant animal is the only Hying 
Squirrel yet discovered in Europe, where it is eje- 
tremely rare, being found chiefly in the most 
northern regions, as in Finland, Lapland, &c. It 
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also occurs in some districts of Poland. In many 
parts of Asia it is far more common, and abounds 
in the birch and pine woods of Siberia in particu- 
lar. It appears to have been confounded by au- 
thors with the Virginian Flying Squirrel (S. ^'olu- 
ceHa),^ but is a totally distinct species. Its colour 
on the upper parts is an elegant pale or whitish 
grey, and on the under parts milk-white. Its ge- 
neral size is inferior to that of a common s()uirrel, 
measuring about six inches* and a quarter to the 
tail, which is shorter than the body, thickly fur- 
red, of a slightly flattened form, and rounded 
at the extremity It is to Dr. Pallas that we owe 
the history of this animal's manners ; little more 
being known to preceding naturalists than its ge- 
neral form and manner of flight, or rather spring- 
ing, which is performed by means of an expansile 
furiy membrane, reaching from the fore-feet to 
the hind. In order the better to manage this 
part, the thumb of the fore-feet is stretched out 
to a considerable length within the membrane, so 
as to appear in the skeleton like a long bony pro- 
cess on each of the fore-feet. The Flying Squirrel 
generally resides in the hollows of trees towards the 
upper part ; preparing its nest of the finer mosses. 
It is a solitary animal, and is only seen in pairs 
during the breeding season. It rarely makes its 

* The tpedmen in the Leverian Museum measures about seven 
inches to the tail, urhich is about four inches long. There appears 
to be some mistake in the measures given of this species in Mr. 
Pennant's Histoiy of Ghiidrupeds, where it is said to measure four 
inches and a quarter isom noae to tail, and the tail five inches* 
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appearance by day, emerging only at the com- 
mencement of twilight, when it may be seen 
climbing about the trees, and darting with great 
velocity from one to the other. The colour of 
its upper part so much resembles that of the pale 
silvery bark of the birch-trees which it frequents, 
that it is by no means easy to distinguish it, 
while engaged in climbing about during its even- 
ing exercise. It feeds chiefly on the young 
shoots, buds, and catkins of the birch, as well as 
on those of the pine, &c. In winter it continues 
in its nest ; coming out only in mild weather ; 
but does not become torpid during that season. 

This animal readily springs to the distance of 
twenty fathoms or more, and by this motion con- 
veys itself from the top of one tree to the middle 
part of that to which it directs it flight, which is 
always slightly downwards. It very rarely de- 
scends to the surface, and, when taken, and 
placed on the ground, runs or springs somcM'hat 
awkwardly, with its tail elevated, and as soon as 
it gains a tree, instantly begiu'; to climb it with 
great activity, sometimes elevating, and some- 
times depressing its tail. If throv'n from the top 
of a tree, it immediately sprea<ls it membranes, 
and, balancing itself, endeavours to direct its 
motion by the assistance of the tail. The young 
are produced about the beginning or before the 
middle of May, and are two, three, and some- 
times four, in number : they are at first blind, and 
nearly void of hair ; and the parent fosters them 
by covering them with her flying-membrane; 
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leaving her nest only at the approach of evening, 
and carefully concealing the young with the moss 
of the nest. The young l>egin to acquire their 
fur at six days oltl ; and at the same time the 
front teeth are visible : they continue blind, how- 
ever, for the space of about thirteen days. 

These animals are very difficultly supported in 
a state of confinement, and, from want of proper 
food, &c. are rarely preserved for any consider- 
able length of time. In their manner of sitting 
and feeding, as well as in the action of washing 
their face with their paws, &c. they resemble the 
common squirrel. Their colour continues the 
same through the whole \ear. The tail, which 
in the full-grown animal is broad and very full of 
hair, is in the young of a round or cylindric form. 
Their voice resembles that of a mouse. 'I'he fur 
of this species, though soft and beautiful, is but 
little esteemed, on account of the slightness of 
the skin, and its want of durability. 
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VIRGINIAN FLYING SQUIRREL. 

Sciurui Volucella. S, fu^cus, subtus cdbido-JlavesceiiSy hypochw 
driis dUatatis, cauda lanceolata. 

Brown Squirrel, yellowish-white beneath, with the side-skin 
dilated with a flying membrane. 

Sciunis kypochondrUs extensis volitans, cauda elongata vilhsa. 
lift, Syst, Nat, Gmel. p. 153. 

Mus volans. Un. Syst. Nat. p. 75. 

Sciurus Americanus volans. Raj. Quadr, 213. 

Lc Polatouche, Bvjff'. io.pl. 21. 

Flying Squirrel. Catesh. Car. 2. pi. ^ 6 . Edw.pl.igi, Pen- 
nant Quadr. 2.p. 133. 


This species is much smaller than the preced- 
ing, from which it also dilfers in colour, being 
of an elegant brown or subferruginous mouse- 
colour above, and yellowish white beneath : the 
edges of the flying-membrane are of a darker or 
blacker tinge than the rest of the fur, contrast- 
ing with the white border of the under part : a 
few dusky undulations also take place about the 
back and shoulders : the tail is of a similar colour 
to the body, and of a flattened shape, or with the 
hair spreading towards each side, and the extre- 
mity somewhat sharpened : the eyes are large, 
and the ears rather short, almost naked, and 
slightly rounded. Its general length is five inches 
to the tail, which measures about four inches. It 
is a native of the temperate parts of North Ame- 
rica, and has been found also in some of the 
southern parts of the American continent It is 
an animal of great beauty, and is frequently kept 
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in a state of captivity, being readily tamed, feed- 
ing on various fruits, nuts, almonds, walnuts, &c. 
&c. and shewing a considerable degree of attach- 
ment to its possessor. ]Mr. Schreber assures us, 
that he saw one, which, on being held for some 
time in the hand of a stranger, would spring the 
length of a large room to the person to whom it 
had been most accustomed. It is naturally of a 
gregarious disposition, in w hich particular it dif- 
fers widely from the preceding species, and may 
be seen, according to Mr. Catesby, Hying, to the 
number of ten or twelve together, from tree to 
tree. Like the former species, it is chiefly a noc- 
turnal animal, lying concealed during the day, 
and commencing its activity in the evening. It 
prepares its nest in the hollows of trees, with 
leaves, moss, &c. and it is said that several often 
inhabit the same nest, sometimes as many as 
twelve. 

These animals reside constantly on the upper 
parts of trees, and never willingly ()uit them for 
the ground. They are said to be cajiablc of swim- 
ming, in case of necessity ; during which exercise 
they do not spread their membrane, but swim in 
the manner of other (juadru|H‘ds, and, after leav 
ing the water, can exert their power of flight as 
readily as before. They are said to produce three 
or four young at a time. 
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SEVERN RIVER FLVINO SQUIRREL. 

Sciurus Sabrinus. S, volitans, supra ex rvbicundo fuscus, subtus 
ex Jlavescente albidus, cauda viJlosa planiuscula, 
Fenuginous-brown Flying Squirrel, yellowish white beneath, 
with slightly flattish villose tail. 

Sciurus Hudsonius. li/i. Syst, Nat. Gmel. p, i 
Greater Flying Squirrel. Phil. Trans. voL 62. p. 379. 

Severn River Squirrel. Pennant Quadr. 2. p, 153, 

This is said to be at least equal in size to a 
common English squirrel, and is of a ferruginous 
ash-colour on the upper parts, and yellowish- 
white heneatli : the flying-skin is disposed from 
leg to leg, as in the common flying squirrel, and 
the fur on the v hole body is long and full : the 
tail also is well haired, but has less of the flat ap- 
pearance than that of the European flying squir- 
rel. It is found in the southern parts of Hudson's 
Bay, in the forests bordering on Severn river in 
James's Bay, and seems to have been first de- 
scribed by Dr. Forster in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. I have given this spec ies a new trivial, 
in order to avoid the repetition of the title Hud- 
sonius, which takes place, through oversight, in 
the Gmelinian edition of the Systema Naturaj. 
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HOODED FLYING SQUIRREL. 

Sciurus Sagitta ? S. hypockmdtm proHtu voUtans, cauda piano- 
pmnata lanccohta. Lm. Spst» Kdt. p* 88. 

FfXToginous-brown Flying Squirrel, pale ferruginous beneath, 
with the Bying-membrane commencing on each side the head. 

Sciurus \nigmianus volans. Seb. mus, i.p. 72. t, 44. 3. 

Sciunu Ctfle a capite ad caudam relaxafa voUtns. Lbt. Syst* Nat, 
ed, a. p. 46. 

Hooded Squirrel. Pemumt Quadr, 2. p. 135- 

Das Kappen Eichhom. Schreb. p. 82a. 

This, nhich appears to have been confounded 
by some authors with the 'i'aguan or Great Flying 
Squinel, is described by Linniuus, in the Syttema 
Natures, where it is said to be of the size of a 
common squiiTcl, and of a dark ferruginous-brown 
above, and pale-ferruginous beneath : the tail is 
described as of the flatly-pinnated form, or with 
the hairs spreading towards each side, and the 
flying membrane is said to be extended from the 
head to the fore-feet, which is not the case in any 
species yet known, except in one described by 
Seba, and which has been named by Mr. Pennant 
the Hooded Squirrel, I am, therefore, strongly 
inclined to believe, that the animal described and 
figured by Seba is in reality the Sciurus Sagitta 
of UnnsBus. 

Seba describes the animal as rufous above and 
pale yellow«cmereous beneath, with feet resem- 
Ming hands, and furnished vdth sharp crooked 
clavs ; the flying membrane commencing at the 
hod, ataetching along the neck, meeting under 
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the throat, and thence extending to the fore and 
hind feet, and eontinued up the latter to the ori- 
gin of the tail, whieh is rather long, and well 
covered with hair, so disposed as to spread on 
each side. He adds, that three specimens were 
in the cabinet of Mr. Vincent, one of which he 
was permitted to copy for his publication. His 
figure is about the size of a common squirrel, and 
is accurately represented, on a reduced scale, in 
the present work. 

The only particular which appears to contradict 
the supposition abo\ e mentioned is the anomalous 
appearance of the teeth in the figure given by Seba, 
which do not resemble those of other squirrels, 
but rather those of the order Fera. It is proba- 
ble, however, since no mention is made of any 
such particular in the description, that this cir- 
cumstance may have been merely owing to inat- 
tention on the part of the artist, and to that inac- 
curacy in minute particulars so common at the 
period of Seba’s publication. 

On the other hand, supposing the teeth to be 
accurately represented in Seba’s figure, it is but 
just to allow that it may be really a distinct spe- 
cies, or may even form a separate genus, as dis- 
tinct from that of Sciurtcs as the Cohtgo is from 
that of Lemur. 

It is a native of Java, according to Linmees, 
but Seba (perhaps erroneously) calls it a Virgin- 
ian Squirrel. 



TAGUAX. 


Sciurus Petaurista. S. kypochotidriu profixis voliians, svpra sa* 
turatUdme rx cmtatifo, subtus dilute ferrugineus, vel supra mger 
subtus conus, caudo corpore lottgiore, vUlosmima, teicte tugri- 
cantc^ media ferruginea, Lin* Syst* Nat. Gmel.p. ijj. Pall, 
Miscell. Zool, p, 54. /. 6, 

Chesnut-colourcd Squirrel (sometimes blackish), pale ferrugi- 
nous beneath (sometimes whiti^h), with very long, round, ta- 
pering, villose tail, and side-skin dilated into a flying mem- 
brane. 

Taguan, ou Grand Ecureuil Volant. Buff, Suppl. 3. p, 150. 
pi, 21, and -j.p. 265. pi. 67. 

Sailing Squirrel. Pennant Quadr, 2, p, •52- 

The Taguan is by far the largest of all the fly- 
ing squirrels, nicasuring eighteen * inches to the 
tail, which is nearly of similar length, an<l instead 
of the flattened or spreading apj)earance exhibited 
in most of the squirrels, is of a cylindric fonn, 
or like that of a cat : the head is rounded, rather 
small in proportion, and somewhat flattened on 
the top : the muzzle blunt, the ears very small and 
without tufts, the limbs stout, the fore-feet armed 
w'ith four claws, and the hinder with five : the 
colour on all the upper parts is chesnut, brighter 
or darker in different individuals, and having 
commonly a hoary or greyish cast on the back 
and sbpulden : the limbs and the sides of the fly^ 
ifif-membrane are darker than the other parta, 

{ 

* hi tbe }d lu ppleatwiud ^upbune of Buffoo «« hsvo ,mi so* 
o 0 ntofsik|Kwliiefa mottuicd tweDty.4)imiadMi Aom neoe to 
tua 
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and the tail is still deeper or more inclining to 
black : the breast and all the under parts are yel- 
lowish white, sometimes inclining to ferruginous. 
The disposition of the flying-membrane is similar 
to that of the common flying squirrel : it is ex- 
tremely thin towards the middle, and gradually 
thickens as it approaches the limbs and border, 
where the dark colour of its upper part is con- 
trasted with that of the white edge or verge. 

The Taguan is a native of India and the In- 
dian isles, residing in woods, and -springing to a 
vast distance from tree to tree. It is said to be 
more frequent in Java than in other parts. 

The difference of colour in different specimens, 
some being dusky above and whitish beneath, 
otliers ferruginous above and yellowish beneath, 
may be owing perhaps to the difference between 
the male and female. 

It may be added, that a strong general simi- 
larity takes place between this animal and the 
Petaurine Opossum (Didelphis Petaurus), which, 
in all probability, is also a native of many of the 
Indian isles, as well as of New Holland, and may 
have been sometimes confounded by travellers 
with the Taguan. 


V. It. P. 1. 
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MYOXUS. DORMOUSE. 


Generic Character. 


Dfntes Primores duo : supe- 
riores cunead: inferiores 
compress!. 

Molares utrinque quatuor. 

Mystaces longae. 

Cauda Tillosai teres, versus 
apicem crassior. 

Pedes sequalis longitudinis, 
anteriores tetradactyU. 


Front*teeth two : the upper 
cuneated : the lower com- 
pressed. 

Grinders four in each jaw* 

Fibrissse long. 

TmI cylindric, villose, tiuck- 
er towards the end. 

Legs of equal length : fore- 
feet tetradactylous. 


FAT DORMOUSE. 

Myoxus Glis. 3 f* conus, subtus aUndus* Lm. Syst. Nat.p. 155. 
Grey Dormouse, whitish beneath. 

Sdurus Glis. Lm. Syst. Nat. p. 87. 

MusGlii. FaU.GUr.p.%%. 

Glis. Pirn. Hist. Nat* lib. 8. c. 57. Gent. Quadr. 619. 
Aldr. Sg. 407. 

Le Loir. Bigf. 8. p. 158. pi. *4. 

Fat Dormouse. Pamant Quadr. a. p. 158. 

'YhIS species, the Glis of Pliny and tlie old 
naturalists, is a native of France and the South of 
Europe. It also occurs in Russia, Austria, &c. 
residing on trees, and leajnng from bough to 
bough io the manner of a squirrel, though with a 
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less degree of agility. It feeds on nuts, acorns, firuit, 
&c. and during great part of the winter remains 
torpid in its nest, which is prepared in the hol- 
lows of trees, with dried leaves, moss, &c. Dur- 
ing its state of torpidity it is said to grow very 
fat, contrary to the nature of most of the hyber- 
nating or sleeping animals ; which are observed, 
on their first emerging from that state, to be far 
leaner than before its commencement. It is pro- 
bable, however, that this animal awakes at inter- 
vals, and indulges in the use of its collected 
stores of provision ; and the epigram of Martial 
must consequently be received with a proper de- 
gree of allowance for the popular belief of the an- 
cients on the subject. 


Tota mihi dormitur hiems ; et pinguior illo 
Tempore sum quo me nil nisi somnus alit. 

Nurs’d by a long hibernal sleep^ 

I fatten by repose : 

Nor food the nourishment can give 
Which abstinence bestows. 

It is but just to observe, that the Count de Buf- 
fon has very properly exposed the absurdity of the 
ancient notion ; and has observed that the animal 
occasionally wakes, and makes use ot its stock of 
provision. The truth is, that it is at all times 
fat, and appears as much so in spring as in au- 
tumn. By the ancient Romans it was numbered 
among the articles of luxury, and was fattened 
in proper receptacles, called Gliraria. 

The size of this elegant species is not very far 
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short of that of a squirrel, measuring from nose 
to tail near six inches, and tlie tail four and a 
half. It is an animal of a much thicker form in 
proportion than a squirrel, and is of an elegant 
ash-colour, white on the under parts and insides 
of the limbs : the tail is very villose or furry, an<l 
of a slightly spreading form, like that of a squir- 
rel : the eyes are large and black ; the ears thin, 
rounded, and very slightly haired. Sometimes 
the upper parts of the body have a slight dusky 
and sometimes a ferruginous tinge. Its gene- 
ral manners resemble those of a squirrel ; but it is 
not easily tamed. Tlie young are produced about 
the middle of summer, and are four or live in 
number. 


CARDEN DORMOUSE. 

Mjfoxus Nitela. M. iubtus ex albo cuiercm, macula ni^ra 
circa oculoe et pone auriculas, Lin, Spst, Nat, Gmel, p. 156. 
Sckreb, saeugth, p, 833. t. 226, 

Eiifouf Donnouae^ giT}riab*whUe beneath^ with a black mark 
about the eyes and behind the ean. 

Mns quercintif. M, cauda dangata pUasa, macula nigra sub 
oadis, Lm, Sysi, Nat. p, 156. 
liaa NiUvIuU* PA OUr, p, 88. 

Mot avellanarum. Oesn. Qnadr. 833. JUr* dig, 43^ 

Le Lerot. S,p* iSi, pi, 

Gfeater Domoost, or Sle^>er. Rap Quadr, ai9* 
fitidea Dormouae. Pamani Quadr. %,p, 139. 

The Garden Dormouse is a native of . the tem> 
perate and warmer r^^<»s c£ Europe and Asia, 
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and is commonly found in gardens, feeding on 
various kinds of fruit ; particularly peaches and 
apricots. It makes its nest, like the rest of this 
genus, in the hollows of trees, and sometimes in 
those of walls, or even in the ground about the 
roots of trees, &c. collecting, for this purpose, 
dried leaves, grass, mosses, &c. In autumn it 
collects a quantity of nuts, mast, &c, and depo- 
sits it in its hole ; and during the greatest part of 
the winter remains in a state of torpidity, awak- 
ing only at distant intervals. Its general length 
is about four inches and a half, and the tail ra- 
ther less. It is of an elegant rufous or ferruginous 
colour above, and yellowish white beneath : the 
eyes are imbedded in a large black patch or spot, 
which extends to some distance beyond each ear; 
the tail is somewhat wider towards the end, and 
sharpens at the extremity, and is marked on that 
part by a longitudinal black stripe, having the 
edges white. These animals produce their young 
about the middle of summer, which are about 
five or six in number, and are said to be of veiy 
quick growth. 
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WOOD DORMOUSE* 

Myoxuf Dfyas. Jf* er griseo iubtus iordide tdbus, Imea 

nigra reda atrmqat per oados ad auricuku ducta. Ltn* Syst, 
Nat. Gmd. p. ij6. ScMreb. saeagtk.p. 831. t, 225. B. 

Gre)riah-mfou6 Dormouse, whitish beneath, with a strait black 
stripe across the eyes to the ears. 

This species is much allied to the preceding, 
but has a less sharpened visage, and a much 
shorter tail ; and its general proportions bear a 
greater resemblance to those of the fat dormouse. 
Its length to the tail is about four inches, and the 
tail, about three inches. Its colour on the upper 
parts and tail is greyish ferruginous, and of the 
under parts yellowish white : the patch or black 
mark on each side the head is much narrower than 
in the preceding species, and extends only to the 
ears : the tail is very funy, the hair spreading as 
in that of a squirrel. It is said to be a native 
of Russia, Georgia, &c. inhabiting woods, &c. 
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COMMON DORMOUSE. 

Myoxus Muscardinus. M. rvfus, guta albicante, plantanm pol“ 
Ikibus muticit. Lin. Syst. Nat. Gmel.p. i j6. 

Rufous Dormouse, with whitish throat, and the thumbs of the 
hind-feet without claws. 

Mus avellanarius. Lin. Syst. Nat. p. 83. 

Mus avellanarum minor. Aldr. dig. 439. Jonst. Quadr, 168. 
Dormouse or Sleeper. Ray syn. Quadr. 220. 

Le Muscardin. Bvff, 8. p. 193. pi. 26. 

Dormouse. Brit. Zool. 1. p. 95. Hitt, Qmdr. 2. p, 161. 
Edw.pl. 266. 

The size of this animal is nearly equal to that 
of a mouse, but it is of a more plump or rounded 
form, and the nose is more obtuse in proportion : 
the eyes are large, black, and prominent; the 
ears broad, thin, and semi-transparent : the fore- 
feet have four toes, and the hind-feet five, but the 
interior of these latter are destitute of nails : the 
tail is about two inches and a half long, and 
closely covered on all sides with hair, which is 
rather longer towards the tip than on the other 
parts : the head, back, sides, belly, and tail, are 
of a tawny red colour ; the throat white : the fur 
is remarkably soft, and the whole animal has a 
considerable degree of elegance in its appearance. 
It sometimes happens that the colour is rather 
brown than reddish. 

Dormice, says Mr. Pennant, inhabit woods or 
very thick hedges; forming their nests in the 
hollows of some low tree, or near the bottom of a 
close shrub. As they want much of the spright- 
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liness of the squirrel, they never aspire to the tops 
of trees, or attempt to bound from spray to spray. 
Like the squirrel, they form Ihtie magazines of 
nnts, &c. for their winter provision, and take 
their food in the same upright posture. The 
consumption of their hoard during the rigour of 
winter is but small, for they sleep most part of 
the time, retiring into their holes on the a|)- 
proach of winter, and, rolling themselves up, lie 
torpid during the greatest part of the gloomy sea- 
son. Sometimes they experience a shf»rt revival 
in a warm sunny day ; when they take a little 
food, and then relapse into their former state. 

'fliese animals seldom appear far from their re- 
treats, or in any exposed situations; for >vhich 
reason they seem less common in this countr}' 
than they really are. Tliey make their nest of 
grass, moss, and dead leaves. According to the 
Count de Buffon it consists of interwoven herbs, 
and is six inches in diameter, open only above, 
and is situated between the branches of hazel and 
brushwood. The number of young is generally 
three or fovlr. 
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GILT.>tAXi;ED DOKXtOUSE. 

M/oxtis Cbiysunis. M, purpureo^JhrrtigmtUg, strm aqniis bngi^ 
tu^iM caudetque medktate po$tica luteu. 

Pmi^h brown Dormotise^ with the hind part of the tail and 
longitudinal stripe on the head gold-yellow. 

Le Lerot ^ queue doi^. Btflf. Svppl» 7. p, 2 Ss> pi- 72, 

Hystrix chr3r8uras« Schrcb. aaeugth, suppl. 

Gilt-taUed Dormouse. Pennant Quadr, i.p. 162. 

This singular species, though considered by its 
first describcr, Mr. Allaniand, as well as by Mr. 
Pennant in his History of Quadrupeds, as a species 
of Dormouse, is allied in perhaps an equal degree 
to the Porcupines, among which it is placed by Mr. 
Schreber. It is supposed to be a native of Suri- 
nam, and is remarkable for the beauty of its co- 
lours ; being of a fine purplish browm above, ra- 
ther paler beneath ; the tail is brown at its base, 
black for half its length, and the remainder of a 
bright gold-ydlow, and on the top of the head is 
a lonptodinal stripe, of that colour. The head 
is large in proportion to the body; the eyesamall; 
the ears moderately large, short, and rounded ; 
the upper lip divided ; the front teeth white and 
short ; those of the lower jaw being the largest : 
on each side the nose are long vibrissas or whisk- 
ers ; the legs are short ; the feet divided into four 
toes, with weak crooked claws ; and in place of 
the thumb a small tubercle. On the hind part of 
the head, and along the back, are scutered seve- 
ral hairs much longer than the re^ and of a very 
different form and substance, being flat, stiff, and 
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rough to the touch : they seem to arise from small 
transparent sheaths, and their conformation is 
highly singular, each hair, or rather quill, being 
cylindric and very small near the body, growing 
flat towards the middle part, where it is half a 
line broad ; and thence gradually diminishing to 
a veiy flne point : along the middle runs a chan- 
nel or gutter, which if examined with a glass, ap- 
pears yellow, while the sides, which are elevated, 
are of a brown colour, and thus a sort of double 
reflexion of light takes place, causing the pur- 
plish tinge above mentioned : these singular hairs 
or quills become gradually smaller as they ap- 
proach the sides of the body, and quite disappear 
towards the abdomen. It seems to be an animal 
formed for climbing trees, and from the descrip- 
tion given above it will appear that Mr. Schre- 
ber’s opinion is just, and that it should in reality 
be considered, notwithstanding it diminutive size, 
as a species of Porcupine. Its length, from nose 
to tail, is five inches, and of the tail six inches 
and nine lines. 
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GUERLINGUET. 

Myoxus Gueriingus. M.ferrugmaanihtusJlavo-rufaceiu,caiida 
longa iubdepretta attenuata. 

Ferraglnous Dormouse, yellowish-rufous beneath, with long, 
subdepressed, tapering tail. 

Lc Grand Guerlinguet. Bigf. Si^l. 7. p. 261. pi. 65. 

Parnant Quadr. 2. p. 162. 

This animal is described in the 7th supple- 
mental volume of the Count de BufFon’s Natural 
History, and is said to be of the size of a squirrel, 
but of a longer form, and of the colour men- 
tioned in the specific character accompanying the 
present article. It is a native of Guiana, and re- 
sides on trees in the manner of a squirrel ; feeding 
on fruits, &c. Its general residence is on palm 
trees. Its teeth resemble those of squirrels, and 
it has the same method of elevating its tail, which 
is longer than the body, and obscurely annulated 
with numerous alternate brown and yello\dsh 
bands, the tip itself being black. This animal 
measures between seven and eight inches to the 
tail, which is of equal length. 

Far. f 

SMALL GUERLINGUET. 

Le Petit GuerligueU Btjf. svfpl. 7. p. 263. pi. 66. 

This, which is supposed by the author to be a 
variety of the preceding, resembles it in almost 
every particular except size, measuring only four 
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inches and three lines from nose to tail, which is 
but three inches and three lines in length. The 
colour of this kind is also less brown than the for* 
mer, and has a cast of cinereous olive>colour on 
the upper parts. It may be doubted whether it 
does not constitute a distinct species from the 
former ; but the full history of these animals does 
not yet appear to be clearly understood. Mr. 
Pennant places them in the genus Dormouse; 
and at present we cannot do better than follow 
the example of that judicious author, who is em- 
phatically termed by Dr. Pallas Primus post im- 
mortaUm Rajum Anglorum solidus Zmlogus. The 
Guerlinguets are said to be easily tamed, and to 
produce two young at a birth, Mhich they bring 
forth in the hollows of trees. 


AFRICAN DORMOUSE. 

Myonm Afncamu. M. gritau mbhu tUbUut, Uuea nptreOiari 
ir Ittirdi oBuUt, tuuda medio mgro, tmgtdhu pah m vm 

Ferrugiiioai-grey Domiocise^ whitish beneath, with a white 
tii^ierciliafy and lateral line, tail black in the middle, and 
daws on the fore-feet veiy long. 

Earless Dormouse. PammU Qwtdr. 2 . p, i6i . 

This species was communicated to Mr. Pen- 
nant by Sir Joseph Banks, and is said to be found 
about the mountains of Snccburgh, above 800 
mSes above the Cape of Good Hope. Its site is 
duit of n squirrel, but its shape much broader and 
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flatter : its colour on the upper parts pale ferru- 
ginous ; on the under whitish : above each eye 
is a white line, and on each side the body an- 
other : the head is flat ; the nose obtuse ; the eyes 
full and black ; the whiskers long ; the upper lip 
bifid ; the auricles scarce apparent ; the toes long 
and distinct ; the knob on the fore-feet large, and 
the claws very long : the tail black in the middle, 
and hoary on each side. Whether it be really a 
species of Dormouse may perhaps be doubted. 
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DIPUS. JERBOA* 


Generic Character. 


DinUs Prtwmt i tttrinque duo. 

Pides anteriores bremsimi; 

posteriom ioogiaiinu. 
CUnncuUt perfects* 


Front-teeth two above and 
below. 

Fort^Jigs very short; UmUegs 
very long. 

Cimndes in the skeleton. 


COMMOK JERBOA* 

Dipus Sigitta* D. tmda kmgimmm, tgricx subpemiaie mgro^ 
olbOf iungioounii tridoctgBot PaU.OSr.p, 87. 

md p, jo6. Mm. 

Pak-brovo Jciboa, white beneath, with extremely long trkiic* 
tyk hind leet, and very long tail with fiibpennated black* 
aad-wliite tip. 

Egyptian Jerb^ PammU Qmtdr. %.p. 164. Edm. pL aip. 

'Phis u the species which seems to have been 
known to the ancients under the name of fm itnt, 
or two-foerted mouse, and which is represented, 
though with no great dt^pree of exactness, on 
some c(^ of Cyrene, where it was anciently 
found in great abundance, and where it still con- 
dnues. It is fay some supposed to be the Sophan 
of the sacred wridngs. It is about the size of a 
rat, and is of a voy pale tavny>brown above, 
and uhite beneath; laid aovss the upper part 
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of the rump runs an obscure dusky band, which 
is probably not a permanent character, since it 
appears to be more or less distinct in different 
individuals. The head is short; the ears thin, 
broad, upright, and rounded: the eyes large, 
round, and dark coloured: the fore legs about 
an inch long, with five toes to each foot, the 
inner toe very small, but furnished with a sharp 
crooked claw, like the rest: the hind legs are 
extremely long, thin, sparingly covered with 
short hair, and very much resemble those of a 
bird ; the hind feet have three toes each, the 
middle of which is somewhat longer than the rest, 
and all are furnished with sharp and strong claws : 
there is also a very small spur or back toe, with its 
corresponding claw ; but this spur or back toe is 
so small, that it seems to have been generally over- 
looked by the describers of the animal ; and it is 
highly remarkable, that neither Edwards nor 
Pennant, who both examined this species in a 
living state, nor even Dr. Pallas, whose accuracy 
in description is extreme, and who examined a 
great number of specimens, make the least men- 
tion of this part ; nor does any vestige of it ap- 
pear in the figure given by Dr. Pallas of the 
skeleton. We must, therefore, suppose either that 
the animal varies in this respect, or that it may 
perhaps constitute a sexual distinction, and may 
consequently be found only on some individuals. 
It may also occur in those which inhabit Barbaiy, 
Egypt, and Arabia ; but not in those udtich are 
found in the sandy deserts between the Tanais 
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and the Volga, where Dr. Pallas examined his 
^ecimens ; for this animal, like the Alagti^ or 
next described species, appears to inhabit very 
distant and dissimilar r^ions, occurring not only 
in many parts of Africa, but in the eastern parts 
of Siberia, icc. &c. It also appears from the ob- 
sen-ations of Dr. Pallas, that the two species, viz. 
the Common Jerboa and the Alagtaga, never 
inhabit the same spots, or intermix, but keep per- 
fectly distinct or separate from each other. 

The usual length of the common Jerboa, from 
nose to tail, is about sevm inches and a quarter : 
the tail is about ten inches long, of a form rather 
inclining to square than cylindric, and of the 
same colour with the body, but terminated by an 
elegant, flattish, oval tuft of black hair, with a 
white tip. On each side the nose are situated 
several veiy long hairs or whiskers, as is usual 
in most animab of this tribe : the cutting-teeth 
are sharp and strong, and resemble those of a rat. 
In its attitudes and manner of progression this 
anhna] nesembles a bird ; g^enerally standing, like 
the Kuigafoo, on hs hind feet, and leaping with 
much celeri^', and to a great distance : but some- 
times it sets its fore feet to the ground fur a mo- 
ment or two, and then recovers its former atti- 
tude. It principally uses the fore legs in feeding ; 
poUing to its moutli the ears of com, and mrious 
other vegetable substances on which it feeds. It 
inhabits subterraneous boles, which it either pre- 
pares itsdf, or finds ready excavated, in the dry, 
atony, and sandy deserts in which it resides. 
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During the day it commonly remains in its hole ; 
coming out at night for food and exercise. On 
the approach of cold it is said to grow torpid for 
some time, reviving on the change of weather. 

This animal has frequently been brought into 
Europe, and in a state of confinement has been 
known to burrow almost through a brick wall. 
It has been well figured by Edwards, w'ho did not 
observe any appearance of a spur or back toe. 
It is possible, however, that from its minuteness it 
might have escaped his attention. 

The measurements of this species are differ- 
ently given by authors, and it appears clearly 
to vary somewhat in size in different countries ; 
those of Siberia, described by Dr. Pallas, being 
smaller than those of Africa ; and, after all, it is 
not impossible that they may in reality be distinct, 
though so nearly resembling each other as to 
make the distinction very difficult ; in Dr. Pallas's 
specimens a white transverse band runs across the 
upper part of the thighs, whereas in that of Ed- 
wards a black or dusky band passes across the 
lower part of the back, without any appearance 
of the white one It is difficult to determine whe- 
ther the kind described and figured by Mr. Bruce 
should be considered as a variety of the present 
species or of the Alagtaga ; since it agrees with 
the Common Jerboa, in having the black dorsal 
band or crescent, while, on the contrary, in the 
number of its toes on the hind-feet it seems to 
differ from both ; the author expressly declaring 

V. II. F. 1. 12 
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that tliere are four toes forwards, exclusive of a 
veiy short one or spur behind. 

Mons. Sonnini, in his Egyptian travels, assures 
us, that he never was able to find any difference 
either in the form or colour of the Egyptian Jer- 
boa. Mons. Sonnini considers the Jerboa as con- 
stituting a link between quadrupeds and birds. 
In this idea he is by no means singular ; the same 
sentiment naturally suggesting itself to the mind 
of every philosophical observer. Mons. Sonnini 
adds, that though the transition from quadrupeds 
to birds has not yet been investigated, we have 
nevertheless reason to consider the connexion as 
existing. We have the beginning of it in the 
Jerboa, and the last link of it in the Bat We have 
every reason to believe, that the series of grada- 
tions will develope itself in proportion as good 
observers shall cany their researches into coun- 
tries the natural history of which is still unex- 
plored *. 

M. Sonnini describes the Egyptian Jerboa as 
follows : 

" Its size is nearly equal to that of a large rat : 
its head is broad, large in proportion to the body, 
the upper part flat, and of a light fawn-colour, 
striped with black : the u{^r jaw projects beyond 
the lower : tl>ey are both provided with two in- 
cisores ; the upper ones broad, square, flat, and 

* The PlatypiM or Dodt-Bill, from New Haflaad, « t striking 
ioftanoe of the truth of this remark. 
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divided lengthwise by a groove in the middle; 
the lower ones longer, convex externally, pointed 
at their extremity, and bent inwards : the muzzle 
is short, wide, and obtuse ; a number of stiff hairs 
grow out on each side, and form long whiskers ; 
the nose is white, bare, and cartilaginous : the iris 
of its large and projecting eye is broAvn : the ears 
long, large, and covered with hair, so short that 
they appear naked except on very close inspec- 
tion : externally they are white in the lower part, 
and grey upwards : the middle, as well as the 
sides of the head, is of a very light fawn-colour, 
mixed with grey and black : they entirely sur- 
round the meatus auditorius for about a third of 
their length, so that they exactly resemble the 
larger end of a cone : this conformation must en- 
crease the animal’s faculty of hearing, and is par- 
ticularly well calculated to defend the inner part 
of the organ from the extraneous substances that 
might lodge there : the body is short ; well pro- 
vided with long, soft, silky hair : that which co- 
vers the back and sides is of an ash-colour through- 
out almost the whole of its length, and of a light 
fawn-colour where it approaches the points, which 
are black ; but as the ash-coloured part is not 
visib’e, it may be said that the fur is fawn-colour- 
ed, with blackish zigzag stripes: these tints, 
which are somewhat dusky, form an agreeable 
contrast with the fine white of the belly : the 
fore-legs are so short that they scarcely extend 
beyond the hair : they are white, and have five 
toes ; the inner one of which is short, rounded at 
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the end> and has no nail : the four other toes, the 
second outer one of which is the longest, are 
long, and armed with great hooked naib; the 
heel is very high, and the middle of the foot is 
naked and of a desh-colour. These fore-feet are 
of no use to the animal in walking, but serve him 
only to lay hold of his food, and to carry it to his 
mouth, as also to dig his subterraneous abode. 
The hind legs are covered with long hair, fawn- 
coloured and white : its long feet are almost en- 
tirely bare, especially on the outside, which must 
necessarily be the case ; since the animal, whether 
in motion or at rest, constantly leans on that part 
These feet, so exceedingly long, have each three 
toes ; the middle one something longer than the 
other two : they are all provided with nails, which 
are short, but broad and obtuse : they have also 
at the heel a kind of spur, or rather a very small 
rudiment of a fourth toe, which g^ves the Jerboa 
of Eg}'pt some resemblance to the Alagtaga of 
Tartaty’ described by Gmelin in the Petersburg!! 
Transactions, and which part probably escaped 
Hasselquist, as w-ell as many others. The toes 
and the heel are furnished below with long grey 
hairs tinged with yellow, except that at the origin 
of the toes, w'hich is of a blackish cast : the naib, 
both of the fore and hind feet, are of a dirty 
white. According to Hasselquist the tail of the 
Jerboa b three times the length of the body ; I 
never found it, however, much more than half 
that length ; it scarcely exceeds the circumfeience 
ef a goose-quill, but is of a quadrangular and not 
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a round shape : it is of a deeper grey above than 
below, and is furnished with short hair as far as 
the extremity, which ends in a tuft of long silky 
hair, half black and half grey.” 

The following is, according to Mons. Sonnini, 
the average size of the Egyptian Jerboa: it was 
taken from female specimens, because they hap- 
pened first to be met with, but M. Sonnini as- 
sures us, that the difference of size between the 
sexes is but very slight. 

Length of the body, from the tip of the nose 
to the origin of the tail, five inches six lines. 

That of the head, measured in a strait line 
from the tip of the nose to the nape of the neck, 
one inch eight lines. 

Breadth of the muzzle at its extremity, four 
lines. That of the opening of the mouth, mea- 
sured from one angle of the jaw to the other, 
three lines and a half. The upper jaw projects 
beyond the under three lines and a quarter. 

" Length of the upper teeth, two lines ; of the 
under, three. 

“ Distance between the nostrils, one line : be- 
tween the tip of the nose and the anterior angle of 
the eye, ten lines. Between the posterior angle of 
the eye to the ear, two lines and a half. Between 
the two angles of the eye, five lines. Distance be- 
tween the anterior angles of the eyes, measured 
in a strait line, one inch and half a line. 

" Length of the ears, one inch and six lines : 
breadth of the ears at bottom, five lines. Distance 
between the ears, nine lines. 
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'* Length of the tail, eight inches six lines : 
thickness of the tail, at its origin, two lines. 

“ Total leng^ of the fore-legs, one inch seven 
lines ; that of the gn^at toe, one line and a half ; 
of the second, including the nail, three lines. 

“ Total length of the hind-legs, six inches and 
two lines : that of the middle toe, including tlie 
nail, ten lines ; that of the spur, one line.” 

The females have eight nipples, the position 
of which is remarkable : they are situated more 
externally than in other quadrupeds : the first pair 
is beyond the bend of the shoulders ; and the last 
is rather under the thigh than under the belly : 
the two other pairs, being on the same line, are 
consequently placed rather under the flanks than 
under the body. 

*' The Jerboa appears to be a prolific animal ; 
for it is exceedingly numerous in Arabia, Nubia, 
Egypt, and Barbary. During my stay in, or ra- 
ther during my excursions in Egypt, 1 opened 
several Jerboas. My principal aim was to ascer- 
tain that they had only one stomach, and con- 
sequently could not possess the power of rumin- 
ating. This was an answer to one of the ques- 
tions that Micbaelis, professor at Gottingai, had 
addressed to the travellen sent to the East by the 
king of Denmark, viz. Whetlar the Jerboa teas a 
rumnating ommalf A question arising from the 
same mistake which bad occasioned tlie con- 
founding the Jerboa with the Dawun Jeraelf or 
Sifhan of the Hdirews. 

** The sand and ruins that surround modem 
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Alexandria are much frequented by thfe Jerboas. 
They live in society, and in burrows, which they 
dig with their teeth and nails. I have even been 
told, that they sometimes make their way through 
the soft stone which is under the stratum of sand. 
Though not absolutely wild, they are very shy, 
and upon the least noise, or the sight of any ob- 
ject, retire precipitately to their holes. They 
can only be killed by surprise. The Arabs con- 
trive to take them alive, by stopping up all the 
avenues to their burrows except one, by which 
they force them to come out. I never ate any : 
their flesh indeed is said to be not very palatable, 
though it is not despised by the Egj'ptians. Their 
skin, covered with soft and shining hair, is used 
as a common fur. 

In Egypt I kept six of these animals for some 
time in a large iron cage : the very first night 
they entirely gnawed through the upright and 
cross pieces of wood, and I was obliged to have the 
inside of the cage lined with tin. They ate rice, 
walnuts, and all kinds of fruit. They delighted 
in being in the sun ; and when taken into the 
shade, huddled together, and seemed to suffer 
from the privation of heat. It has been said that 
the Jerboas sleep by day, and never in the night; 
but, for my part, I observed quite the contrary. 
In a state of liberty they are found round their 
subteiTaneous habitations in open day, and those 
which I kept were never more lively nor awake 
than in the heat of the sun. Although they have 
a great deal of agility in their mqtions, they 
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seem to be of a mild and tranquil disposition. 
Mine suffered themselves to be touched without 
difficulty ; and there was neither noise nor quarrel 
among them, even when taking their food. At 
the same time they testified neither joy, fear, nor 
gratitude: their gentleness was neither amiable 
nor interesting : it appeared to be the effect of 
cold and complete indifference, bordering on stu- 
pidity. Three of these animals died successively, 
before my departure from Alexandria. I lost 
two others during a somewhat stormy pa.ssage to 
the isle of Rhodes, when the last, owing to the 
negligence of the person to whose care it was 
committed, got out of its cage and disappeared. 
I had a strict search made for it, when the vessel 
was unloaded, but without effect : it had, no 
doubt, been killed by the cats.” 

Mons. Sonnini seems inclined to think that the 
Alagtaga or Tartarian Jerboa described by 
Gmelin in the Petersburgh Transactions, is no 
other than the Egyptian Jerboa, notwithstanding 
its different residence. 
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Dipus Jaculus. D» cauda tongUsma apice pennata nigro-aJba, 
pedSm pQBtku maxmi$ pentadactylU, 'Pall, Glir,p, 87. imd 
275. Mw, 

Pale-brown Jerboa, white beneath, with extremely long penta* 
dactyle hind-feet, and very long tail with subpennated black- 
and-white tip. 

Siberian Jerboa. Pennant Quadr. 2, p, 166, 

Alagtaga. Bvjf, 13. p. 141* Schreb. satugth, p, S^2, 

In its general appearance this species perfectly 
resembles the common or Egyptian Jerboa, but is 
considerably larger, though there appear to be 
permanent varieties or races which are, on the 
contrary, much smaller than the common species. 
It is principally distinguished by the remarkable 
character of the hind feet, each of w'hich has a 
pair of very conspicuous spurs or additional toes, 
situated at some distance above the front toes, 
and furnished with sharp claws. 

In the Leverian Museum is a very fine speci- 
men of this animal, which has been figured in 
Mr. Pennant’s History of Quadmpeds. The co- 
lour of the Siberian Jerboa or Alagtaga is nearly 
the same as that of the Egyptian ; but there is no 
appearance of the dusky band across the lower 
part of the back, or any transverse undulations ; 
the whole upper parts being of a pale yellowish 
fawn-colour, and ^he under parts white. Its 
length is about eight inches, and the tail ten. It 
is founi, according to Dr. Pallas, from the Cas- 
pian set-to the river Irtish, but is no where very 
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frequent. It inhabits diy, sandy, and gravelly 
soils. 

Of this species there are two supposed varieties, 
agreeing in form with the above mentioned, but 
differing in size, and in some degree in colour ; 
but the differences are not such as to justify our 
considering them as specifically distinct. The 
first of these varieties is the Middle Siberian Jer- 
boa, which is of the size of a rat, and has the 
thighs crossed by a white line ; and a whitish 
zone or circle surrounds the nose. It is found in 
the eastern deserts of Siberia and Tartary, beyond 
the lake Baikal. It also occurs in Barbaiy and 
Syria, and extends, according to Dr. Pallas, even 
as far as India. The other variety is called by 
Mr. Pennant the Pygmy Siberian Jerboa. It 
agrees in foim with the other, but has no white 
circle round the nose, and has a smaller tuft to 
the tail, the end of which is just tipped with 
white. In size it is far inferior to the middle va- 
riety. It is said to inhabit the same places with 
the laige or first described kind. All these agree 
in their manners, burrowing in hard, clayey 
ground, not only in high and dry spots, but even 
in low and salt places ; digging their holes with 
great celerity whh their fore feet and teeth ; thus 
forming oblique and winding burrows, of some 
yards in length, and ending in a large hole or 
receptacle by way of nest, in which are deposited 
the herbs, &c. on which they feed. They are 
said to wander about chiefly by night They 
sleep nriled up, with the head between the thighs: 
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they are extremely nimble, and on the approach 
of danger spring forward so swiftly, that a man 
well mounted can scarcely overtake them. They 
are said to be particularly fond of the roots of 
tulips, and some other bulbous-rooted plants. 
They are supposed to sleep during the winter in 
the manner of Dormice. 

The large, or middle variety of this species ap- 
pears to be figured by Aldrovandus, under the 
title of Cuniculus Indicus Utias dictus. 

It is possible that Mr. Bruce’s description may 
refer to the same animal, since he expressly af- 
firms, that the hind feet have four toes besides a 
spur. His figure, however, does not represent 
this particular distinctly, and is besides marked 
across the lower part of the back by the dusky 
band or crescent, which generally appears on the 
Common Jerboa. 

Mr. Bruce tells us, that there is little variety 
in the animal, either in size or colour ; but that 
torrards Aleppo they have broader noses than the 
African ones ; that their bodies are thicker, and 
their colour lighter. 

'* The Arabs of the kingdom of Tripoli (says 
Mr. Bruce) make very good diversion with the 
Jerboa, in training their greyhounds, which they 
employ to hunt the Gazel or Antelope, after in- 
structing him to turn himself by hunting this 
animal. The Prince of Tunis, son of Sidi Younis, 
and grandson of Ali Bey, who had been strangled 
by the Algerines when that capital was taken, 
being then an exile at Algiers, made me a present 
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of a small greyhound, which often gave us excel- 
lent sport. It may perhaps be imagined that a 
chace between these two creatures could not be 
long : yet I have often seen, in a large inclosure, 
or court-yard, the greyhound employ a quarter 
of an hour before he could master his nimble ad- 
versary : the small size of the creature assisted 
him much ; and had not the greyhound been a 
practised one, and made use of his feet as well as 
his teeth, he might have killed two Antelopes in 
the time he could have killed one Jerboa.” 

I must not omit to add, that Mr. Bruce cannot 
allow the Jerboa to be the Saphau of the sacred 
WTitings. 
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Dipiu Cafer. D. tpadicetu, svbttu subcintmu, pabni* pentadac- 
tylu, platUi* tetradactylis, caada viUanstmia apice nigra. 

Femiginout Jerboa, pale ash-coloured beneath, with pentadac- 
tjle fore-feet, tetradactyle bind-feet, and very villose tail 
tipped with black. 

Jerboa C^>en8is. Mili. cm. phy$. p. 62. t. 

Grand Getbo. Bi^. Stippl. 6. p. 260. pi. 4a. 

Cape Jerboa. Ptmumt Quadr. a.p. 170. 


This is by far the largest of all the Jerboas, 
and is a native of the mountainous country to 
the north of the Cape of Good Hope. Its length 
from nose to tail is one foot two inches ; of the 
tail near fifteen inches. The head is broad ; the 
muzzle somewhat sharp ; and the upper jaw longer 
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than the lower, 'fhe general colour of the ani- 
mal is a pale ferruginous above, and pale ash- 
colour beneath. The nose is black and bare to 
some little distance up the front : the ears large : 
the whiskers long and black : the tail is of the same 
colour with the body for about half its length ; 
the remainder blackish, and extremely villous or 
full of hair. It is an animal of great strength 
and activity, and will spring to the distance of 
twenty or thirty feet at once. When eating, it 
sits upright in the manner of a squirrel. It bur- 
rows in the ground, like the smaller kind of Jer- 
boas, with great ease and expedition ; having 
very strong and long claws, five in number, on the 
fore feet ; those on the hind feet are rather short, 
and are four in number. 

This animal is among the late accessions to Na- 
tural History. It seems to have been first figured 
in the miscellaneous plates of Mr. Millar. A 
figure also occurs in the sixth supplemental vo- 
lume of the Count de BulFon’s History of Qua- 
drupeds. It is called by the Dutch colonists, at 
the Cape, by the name oiSpr 'mgen Haas or Jump- 
ing Hare. 



TQftKID JERBOA. 


Dyot IfinUiaimi. 1 ). fokm nAtelradactySs, plantit penfadae- 
camib «alMoia»e^ Lm. Sp$t. Not. Gmd. p. 159. 

Yillftiwli liiwwir Jfeftoa, white beneath, with aubtetraJactjrle 
poitadactyle hind-feet, and tiering tail of tlw 
mam tplomr with the body. 

Mot tonnes. Im. Syst. Nat. p. 84. Patt GBr. p. 88. 

IMillRhoa. PamaatOfudr, 2.p. f]i. 

This species, according to Dr. Pallas, rtls first 
figured by Seba, whose specimen appears to have 
bem not fully grown. Specimens were brought 
to Dr. Pallas in the year 1770, which were taken 
on the borders of the sandy desert of Naiyn, in 
46| north latitude. The burrows or passages 
which they had formed in the dry soil, had a 
triple entrance, and were about an ell deep in the 
gnmnd. The size of this species is between that 
of a rat and a field-mouse ; and notwithstanding 
the great length of the hind legs, it does not 
leap, like the rest of the Jerboas, but runs in the 
manner of the rat tribe ; and it seems to be on 
this account that Mr. Pennant has ranked it un- 
der his division of Jerboid Rats, rather than 
among the true Jerboas. The length from nose 
to tail is rather more than four inches ; and of the 
tul rather mwe than three : the nose is blunt ; 
the month placed far beneath ; the upper lip 
bifid ; the ears large and rounded ; the fore legs 
short, with four toes, and a tubercle in place of a 
thumb : the hind legs long and naked ; the toes 
long and slender ; the exterior one shorter than 
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the rest. The colour of the animal is brown 
above, and white beneath ; the colours separated 
along the sides by a yellowish line. 


TAMARISK JERBOA. 

Dipus Tamaricinus. D. palmis sublet radactylis, plant is penta^ 
dactylis, cauda obsolete annulata, Un, Syst. Nat, GmeU 
p. 159. 

Yellowish-brown Jerboa, white beneath, with subtetradactylc 
fore-feet, pcntadactyle hind-feet, and tapering tail obscurely 
annulated with brown. 

Mus tamaricinus. Pall, Glir, p, 88. t, 19, 

Tamarisk Rat. Pennant Quadr. 2.p, 17^. 

This species, which w'as first discovered by Dr. 
Pallas, is about the size of the brown rat. It is 
an inhabitant of the most southern parts of the 
Caspian deserts, and probably of the warmer 
parts of Asia. It delights in low grounds and 
salt marshes, and burrows under the roots of the 
tamarisk-bushes. Each burrow has two entrances, 
and is very deep. The animal comes out by 
night to feed, and makes its principal repast on 
succulent maritime plants, as the Salsola, &c. 
which in the salt deserts it inhabits are very plen- 
tiful. The head of this species is oblong; the 
whiskers large ; the nose blunt ; and the nostrils 
covered by a flap : the eyes large ; the ears large, 
oval, and naked : the space round the nose and 
eyes, and beyond the ears, white : the sides of the 
head and neck cinereous; the back and sides 
yellowish grey : the tips of the hairs brown : the 
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breast and belly white : the tail ash-coloured, and 
annulated more than half way from the base with 
rings of brown : the hind legs are long in propor- 
tion to the fore legs ; and the feet are longitudin- 
ally black beneath : on the fore feet is a warty tu- 
bercle in place of the thumb. The length from 
nose to tail is about six inches ; the tail not quite 
so long. 


CANADIAN JERBOA. 

Dipas Canadensis. D. ftum^lexieicau, tublut a&uliu, pabnu 
Mradactylii, plmtU pentadactifli$, amda Itmga sulmtida murina. 

Yellowish- brown Jerboa, whitish beneath, with the fore-feet 
tetradactylous, the hind-feet pentadactylous ; the tail long 
and mouse-like. 

Difut pahnit tetradactylis, plmtis paitadactpUs, cauda amudata 
tmdique letuta. 

Jumping Moufe of Canada. Lot. Tnuu. 4. p. iSJpl.B. 

Canada Rat. Paauut Quadr. a. p. 172. 

This minute species, uiiich is figured on the 
annexed plate in its natural size, and represented 
both in its active and torpid state, is a native of 
Canada, and appears to have been first discovered 
by General Davies, who had an opportunity of 
examining it during his residence at Quebec, and 
who has described it in the fourth volume of the 
Transactions of the LiniUBan Society. 

The descriptum is as follows : 

“ As I conodve there are very few persons, 
however convenant with natural histoiy, who 
may have seen or known that there was an ani- 
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itial existing, in the coldest parts of Canada, of 
the same g^nus with the Jerboa, hitherto con- 
fined to the warmer climates of Africa, 1 take the 
liberty of laying before this society the following 
observations, accompanied by a drawing of aa 
animal of that kind, procured by mj’self, in tb#’ 
neighbourhood of Quebec, during my last resi- 
dence in that country. The specimens from 
which I made the drawing are now in my collec- 
tion. With respect to the food, or mode of feed- 
ing, of this animal, I have it not in my power to 
speak with any degree of certainty, as I could by 
no means procure any kind of sustenance that I 
could induce it to eat ; therefore, when caught, 
it only lived a day and a half. The first 1 was 
so fortunate to catch was taken in a large field 
jiear the falls of Montmorenci, and by its having 
strayed too far from the skirts of the wood allowed 
myself, assisted by three other gentlemen, to sur- 
round it, and after an hour’s hard chace, to get it 
unhurt, though not before it was thoroughly fa- 
tigued, which might in a great measure accele- 
rate its death. During the time the animal re- 
mained in its usual vigour, its agility was incre- 
dible for so small a creature. It always took 
progressive leaps of from three to four, and some- 
times of five yards, although seldom above twelve 
or fourteen inches from the surface of the grass ; 
but I have frequently observed others in shral^y 
places, and in the wo^s, among fdants, where they 
chiefiy reside, leap considendily higher. When 
found in such places it is impoMfibk to take thWRM* 

V. II. p. 1 . 19 
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finom their wonderful a^ity, and their evading 
all pursuit by bounding into the thickest part of 
the cover they can find. With respect to the 
figure given of it in its dormant state, 1 have to 
observe, that the specimen u’as fiaund by some 
^workmen, in digging the foundation for a sum* 
mer-house in a gentleman's garden, about two 
miles from Quebec, in the latter end of May, 
1787. It was discovered enclosed in a ball of 
clay, about the size of a cricket- ball, nearly an 
inch in thickness, perfectly smooth within, and 
about SO inches under ground. The man who 
first discovered it, not knowing what it was, 
struck the ball with his spade, by which means it 
was broken to pieces, or the ball would have been 
presented to me. The drawing will perfectly 
shew how the animal is laid during its dormant 
Rtate. How long it had been under ground, it is 
impossible to say ; but as I never could observe 
these animals in any parts of the country after 
the beginning of September, I conceive they lay 
themselves up some time in that month, or be- 
ginning ci October, when the frost becomes 
sharp ; nor did 1 ever see them again before the 
last week in May, or beginning of June. From 
their being enveloped in balls of clay, without 
any appearance of food, I conceive they sleep 
dining the winter, and remain for that term with- 
out sustenance. As soon as I conveyed this spe- 
cimen to my house, I deposited it, as it was, 1i\ a 
•maU chip box, m some cotton, waiting with great 
nnael^ fisr its wakiog; but that not taking 
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place at the season they generally appear, I kept 
it until I found it begin to smell : I then stuffed 
it, and preserved it in its torpid position. I am 
led to believe its not recovering from that state, 
arose from the heat of my room during the time 
it was in the box, a fire having been constantly 
burning in the stove, and which in all probability 
was too great for its respiration.” 

This animal, in the last edition of Mr. Pen- 
nant's History of Quadrupeds, is referred to the 
geuus Mm, and is described under the name of 
the Canada Rat. 
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LEPUS. HARE. 


Generic Character. 


DmUs P r im t m utrioone I Frmt-Uith two bodi above 


duo; superi o re s duplicady 
interioribus minoribus. 


aiui below: die upper pair 
duplicate; two small into* 
rior onea standing bdiind 
tbe cxterkv. 


genus, when considered with anatomical 
exactness, exhibits particularities of structure, de> 
▼iating somewhat from that of the Glires, and 
making an indistinct ^proach to the Pecora or 
Ruminants. It has even been supposed that the 
common hare actually ruminates; an opinion 
owing not only to the peculiar motions of the 
mouth, udiich present an obscure appearance of 
rumination, bitf to the structure of Ae stomach, 
which is marked as it were into two regions by a 
particular fold or ridge. Other singularities rela- 
tive to internal hnniation may be met with in the 
works of oon^an^ve anatomists. 
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COMMOX HAZE, 

Lepm^aidus. L. eamta abbreviata, mric»lu tpiee a^ru, m« 
HmghribM, Lm. Sjwf. ffgt. 6iitd, p. t6o. 

^Maa»il §a m-hnm dart-tiBcd KlWe,-witk endanger thaa 
tiM bead, and tif^icd with Uack. 

l^piia, 0 eai. Qaadr. 6 p, AMr. <%. 347^ lU^. Quadr. 104. 

Le lievie. 6 . p. 146. pL 38. 

Common Hare. Pammt Quadr. a. p. 98. 

The Hare is an animal so familiarly known as 
to supersede the necessity of any very minute de- 
scription. It is a native not only of eveiy part of 
Europe, but of almost every part of the old conti- 
nent. It may perhaps be doubted whether it be 
an aboriginal native of any part of America. 

The favourite residence of the Hare is in rich 
and somewhat diy and flat grounds, and it is 
rarely discovered in very hilly or mountainous 
situations. It feeds principally by night, and re- 
mains concealed during the diy in its form, be- 
neath some bush, or slight shelter. 

The swiftness of this animal is proveihial, and 
on account of the conformaticm ^ its legs, the 
hinder of which are longer than the fore, it is 
observed to run to most advantage on slightly 
ascending' ground. 

The general length of die Hare is about two 
feet; the colour a subferruginous grey, with the 
ehin and belly white, the throat and breaM ferru- 
ginous, and the tips of the e«rf blabkish : the tail 
is biac^ above, and white below : the feet are co- 
vered beneath as well as above with fur ; die in* 
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side of the moudi is also coated with short hair : 
the (^>per lip is divided ; the eyes are lai^ yel- 
lowish-brown, and are said to be constantly open 
even during sleep. 

The hare is a veiy prolific animal, generally 
producing three or four young at a time, and 
breeding several times in a year. The young re- 
quire the assistance of the parent but for a short 
time, and in about three weeks are able to provide 
for themselves : they do not remove to any great 
distance from each other, but continue in the 
same neighbourhood for a considerable time. The 
Hare feeds on various vegetables, but is obser\'ed 
to prefer those of a milky and succulent qualit}'. 
It also occasionally feeds on the bark of trees, as 
well as on the young shoots of various shrubs, &c. 

The nature of the soil in which the Hare re- 
sides and feeds, is observ'ed to influence in a con- 
siderable degree the colour and constitution of 
the animal. Those which feed in elevated situa- 
tions are larger and darker than those which re- 
side in the plains. 

The Hare is an animal proverbially timid, and 
flies, if disturbed when feeding, by the slightest 
alarm; but when seated in its form, will allow 
itielf to be approached so near as to be reached by 
a stick ; seeming to be fascinated as it were by 
fear, and instead <if endeavouring to fly, con- 
tinues to squat immoveable, with its eyes fixed on 
Ha enemy. It u necessaiy, however, in order to 
this maneeuvre, to approach m a gradual 
and carding; manlier. 
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The Hare, though so nearly allied to the Rab- 
bet as to make the general descriptive distinction 
not very easy, is yet of difierent hd)its and pro- 
pensities, and never associates with the latter ani- 
mal. If taken very young, the Hare may be 
successfully tamed, and in that state shews a con- 
siderable degree of attachment to its benefactors, 
though it continues shy to those whose presence 
it has not been accustomed to. Mr, White, in his 
History of Selboume, relates an instance which 
happened in that village, of a young leveret 
suckled and nursed by a Cat, which received it 
very early under her protection, and continued to 
guard it with maternal solicitude till it was grown 
to a considerable size. Mons. Sonnini, in his 
notes to Buffon’s Natural History, assures us that 
he himself kept a tame Hare, which used gene- 
rally to repose itself by the fire in winter between 
two large Angora cats, and was also on terms of 
equal friendship with a hound. In this state of 
domesticity the hare, like other quadrupeds, is 
subject to a prolongation of the teeth, which ex- 
ceed their proper bounds, unless the animal be 
furnished with some hard substances on which to 
exercise them at intervals, 'fhis extraordinary 
prolongation of the teeth, as Dr. Pallas has justly 
observed, furnishes an irrefragable argument 
against Mr. Hunter's doctrine with respect to the 
gppovrth of these organs. • 

A most singular variety of this animal is some- 
tkses found, which is furnished with rough and 
slightly branched boms, bearing a considerable 
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ictemUtnee to those of a rodbuck. This paitictt- 
lai^, at stnmge as it is uncommoa, seems to im* 
pljr a kind of indirtinct approsdi in this animal 
to die order Pecora. Accounts of homed hares 
may be found, not only in the writings of Gesner 
and Aldrovandna, bat of many other naturalists, 
and there seems to be no reasmi for doubting the 
reality of the phsenomenon. Dr. Grew, in his Mu- 
Mttim Regttli* SodetatUf mentions a pair of these 
horns, adiich were at that time in the collection 
of the R<^ Society, and Mr. Schreber has lately 
figured a pair in his woric <m quadnipeda 

The Hue is a short-lived animal, and is sup< 
posed rarely to exceed the term of seven or eight 
yean. Its voice, which is scarce ever heard but 
in the distress of sudden surprise, is a ciy not 
much unlike that of an infant Tlie Hare is 
pr^ed upon by foxes, woiv-es, eagles, hawks, 
kites, &C. &C. which, tc^tber with the more de- 
structive pursuits oi mankind, contribute to thin 
the number of these animals, which from their 
pndific nature would otherwise multiply to the 
most extravagant degree; since, according to 
Buffim, in some districts afqmqwiated to die plea- 
sures of the chace, not less than fisur or five hun- 
dred have been datroyed in a single day ! 

It may be proper toadd, that in veiy severe win- 
ters, and c^wdalty in diose of the more northern 
regions, the hart becomes entirely white, in wfaicfa 
state it is Ihdble to be mistaken the fioHowing 
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Xepn* VariaMlu. L. amda Mrenata, excepto auriadarm of* 
jMfe hmiarm 4fiee nigro kj/tm tofta dUnu, lit. Spi. Nat. 
Omd.p. i6i. 

Ttmnj-gny fhort'taikd Hate (white in winter), nnth etn 
■barter than the head, and tipped with black. 

Varying Hare. Penmmt Qiiadr. s. p. loo. 

Lepns YariabiU*. PaB. GUr. p. i. 

Thu species is an inhabitant of the loftiest al- 
pine tracts in the northern regions of the globe ; 
occurring in Norway, Lapland, Russia, Siberia, and 
Kamtschatka ; and in our own island on the Alps of 
Scotland. The same species is also found to extend 
to America, appearing in some parts of Canada. 
In its general appearance it bears an extreme re- 
semblance to the common bare, but is of smaller * 
size, and has shorter ears and more slender legs. 
Its colour in summer is a tawny grey, in winter 
entirely white ; except the tips of the ears, which 
arc black : the soles of the feet are also black, 
but are very thickly covered with a yellowish fur. 
This animal is observed to confine itself altoge- 
ther to elevated situations, and never to descend 
into the plains, or to mix with the common baref. 
The change of colour commences in the mmath 


• Dr. P»Bs», ti« eoBtnury, repwarts U a« lafsr thai th* 
MMMnhve: it, tbeidbre, app*" tonijria mt in MueaX 
couatriMt mdtlMSaXtiihnmrtyiiimiBerthm 

filbaiiiu 

♦ y«t. SMordiiW tt Dr- ’^ ** *“^^ 

SfiiiBtlyiwIwdbWiiml^ 
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cf SquteBibcr, and tiw grey or summer coat ro> 
aiqiears in ApiA ; but in tto very severe climEte 
Sberia it continues white dl Uie year round. 
It has been sometimes found entirely coal- 
black; a variety which is also known to take 
place occasionally in the common hare. The 
vaiying hare sometimes migrates in order to ob- 
tain food in severe seasons. Troops of five or six 
hundred have been seen to quit in this manner 
the iitNEen hills of Siberia, and to descend into 
the plains and woody districts, from which they 
agmn return in spnng to the mountains. 


AMEBICAN HAEE. 

Lqiof Americana* L. emdm 0 U ntkt m, p k B i m patku carport 
dimiiio iongiorittu, MMnaiUuiHnc&itJitytit djpiciiiit wifrii, 

Sfif* Nitt. Gmd^p. i6%. 

Txmtf-ginf fhoft-taiied Hite, white beneath, witli the hind 
Iqp loo^ dum the bod^, and the can and tail tipped with 

W 

Mmakm Haie. Font. PUL TVent. md. 6% p. J 76 . Ptmumi 
Qmdr. %.p. loi. Cattfk. app. 2 j. 

This animal is not much superior in size to a 
rabbet; measiiriog about eighteen inches. Its 
colour ncniiy resembles tiiat of the common hare, 
to whidi it team modi allied ; but the fore 1^ 
are ahoiter, mhd tibe Und mies longer in pn^r- 
tinn. The be^ is sdiite ; the tail black stove 
and whke ton^; tiie ean tipped with grqr, 
iUnI the kgi, of • pale fenroginont etdowr. It is 
iddtoiidiiliik dl |«ifoor Ntnihitoieric^ tod 
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in the more temperate regions retains its colour all 
the year round, but in the colder parts becomes 
white in winter, when the fur grows extremely long 
and silvery ; the edges of the ears al<nie retaining 
their former colour. It is said to be extremely 
common at Hudson’s Bay, where it is considered as 
a highly useful article of food. It breeds once or 
twice a year, producing from five to seven at a 
time. It is not of a migratory nature, but always 
continues to haunt the same places, taking occa- 
sional refuge under the roou of trees, or in the 
hollows near their roots. 


BAIKAL HARE. 

Leput TolaL JL caMda MrtfvUUa, aurkulanm margme iummo 
migro. JUi. Sytt. Nat. GmeL p. 162. PaiL GUr. p. 17. 
t. 4./. ». 

Pale-brown ahort-tuled Hare, with the upper edges of the ears 
Mack. 

Tdai. Biff. 15. p. 138. 

Baikal Hare. Pemant Quadr. s. p. 104. 

This is a somewhat larger species than the 
common hare, which it pretty much resembles as 
to colmu* and general appearance, but has a longer 
and smaller head, with a thicker nose in propor- 
tion : the tail is longer in proportion than in the 
nd>bet, and shorter than in the common hare, 
and is black above and white bdow : the end of 
^ nose and the eyes are bcnrdered with whitish 
hair, and the upper edges of the cars arc black. 
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the tiboat* and under pait* are white, and the 
feet yrilowith. Hiw animal is an inhabitant of 
open hilly places in Dauria and Mongolia, and is 
said to extend as far as Tibet In the colour of 
its flesh it agrees with the rabbet, but differs both 
from that animal and the hare in its manners ; 
neither burrouing in the ground, like the former, 
nor running far when pursued, like the latter ; 
but instantly taking refuge in the holes of rocks. 
It is called by the Mongols by the name of Tolai. 
The fiir is said to be veiy indifferent, uid of no 
esteem as a commercial article. 


RABBET. 

Lepns Cnntcuhis. L. tatia Mntiatm mAamaion, mariailu 
mpice atm, cmribiu fottku tnmn tneiorikm, Lm. Sftt. 
Nat. Gatd. f. i6j. 

Sbort-t«aed brown Haro, with the tips «f Um CMt black, and 
the hind lq;i •bolter than the botfy, 

Conicahia. PSm. Gem. AUr. Reg. 

la Lapin. Bgf. €. p. 303. pi. 50, 4 «. 

Babbet. Paauat Qaadr. a. p. 103. 

The Rabbet bean a very strong general re- 
semblance to the Hare, but is considerably smaller, 
and its fore feet are furnished with sharper and 
laager clauv in proportion ; thus enabling it to 
barrow in the ground and to form convenient re- 
Croats, in which it conceals itself day, and, tike 


• Mr. BndelM doKite U wift the fluwt Uadt. 
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h«res, comes out chiefly night and during 
the eariy part of the morning to feed. Its colour, 
in the wild state, is a dusky brown, paler or whit- 
ish on the under parts, and the tail is black above 
and white below. In a domestic state the animal 
varies into black, black-and-white, silver-grqr, 
perfectly white. See. See. 

The Rabbet is a native of most of the tem- 
perate and wanner parts of the old continent, but 
is not found in the northern regions, and is not 
originally a native of Britain, but was introduced 
from other countries. Its general residence is in 
dry, chalky, or gravelly soils, in which it can 
conveniently burrow. It is so prolific an animal 
that it has been known to breed seven times in a 
year, and to produce no less than eight young 
each rime. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
in some countries it has been considered as a kind 
of cahunity, and that various arts of extirpation 
have been practised against it 

The diflierence between the Rabbet and the 
Hare, though known from daily habit and in- 
spection, is yet by no means easily described in 
words ; and it is a curious fact, that the attempts 
at a spedfic character by linnams, m the earlier 
editions of the Systema Natuns, are remarkable 
for their want of precision. In the second edi- 
tion of that woric he thus distingiushes the Rab- 
bet : antda airt^a, pufiiUu ruhis. Hare 

with abm^ taU, and Red eyes are, 

however, only seen occasionally in domestic rab- 
bets of a perfectly white colour. In the twelfth 
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edHi^oo of the S^nsteroa Natone he attemi^ to 
diatiogMidi die Raiibet thus : X. cauda tMrwhta, 
mrkM&$ dcmukUu. Hare mth abbreoiated tad, 
and naked ear*. But, as Mr. Barrington, whose 
remarks on this sub}ect may be found in the Phi- 
kwophioal Traasaodons, has well observed, this 
latter distinction will be found equally to fail. 

Hie criterion proposed by Mr. Barrington is 
the pnqiortional length of the hind legs onnpared 
with those of the hare ; for if the hind legs of 
an European Hare are measured from the upper- 
most joint to the toe, the number of inches will 
turn out to be just half the length of the back 
from the rump to the mouth, the tail not being 
included. The hind legs of the R^bet being 
measured in the same manner, and compared 
widi the back, are not much more dian one 
third.” Mr. B. adds, that the fore legs of the 
Bafabet are also shorter than those of the hare. 
Mr. fiar^gton’s criterion, as the reader will ob- 
serve by turning to the specific character, has 
been adopted by modem naturalists. 

The strange variely, or rather, if such really 
existed, dhtinct spedes, figured in Mr. Pennant's 
Simopsis, and vacated in his Histoiy of Quadru- 
peds, under riie thle of the Hooded Rabbet, and 
takoa fnmi a drawing by Edwards, in the British 
Ifoaeum, q^ears sudi an outrageous violation of 
pnbaluliQr as to justify our supposing it, with Dr. 
Maiy to be in reafify no ocfaor than an Angora 
hi state in whwh it somerimes ap- 
gpltbarhen casting its for, wbidi, as Daubenton 
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has obsetved, becomes clotted and tangled here 
and there, as in a ^cimen figured in Buffon, 
where a mass of the fur hangs down on one side 
in such a manner as to resemble an additkmal 
leg. Edwards’s drawing above mentioned is called, 
in the memorandum annexed to it, A Rabbet from 
Moeevoy^ and is described as follows : 

“ This Rabbit is about the bigness of our 
largest tame Rabbits in England. It has a 
double skin all over the back, so that it can roll 
itself ttp in a round form, putting its head under 
tbe upper skin, and its feet into a pouch under 
the throat It has also a flap of thick wool which 
it places its feet upon when it sits. It has a small 
hole in the skin on the back, which gives light 
to the eye when the head is under the skin. It 
was shewn to the Royal Society of London in the 
year 1736, and acknowledged to be natural.” 

In the same volume of drawings is a figure of 
the «kin itself, which is evidently no other than 
the ’ragged spoil of some long>haired Rabbet ; the 
head and feet in the preceding figure (which re- 
presents the animal in its supposed complete state) 
being evidently added by Edwards and coloured 
brown, like those of a common Rabbet, thmigh 
the envelc^ng skin itself is white. 
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BtASTLIAH VAKX. 

Lapm BniOwDut. JL write, eoOm dfe, tmda ttuBa. Lm. 
S^.Ntt.Gmd,f.t64. FAGSr.f. 30. 

TiiBcM bnrwn Hare, white bweath, with a a^ite odlar round 
the neck. 

Conicahu BraMlienate Tapeti. Marcgr. bn*, sij. 

BnujKan Hare* Pammt Qaadr. 2. p. 107. 

The Brasilian jHare is nearly of the same size^ 
the common hare : it is also similar in colour, but 
of a somewhat darker cast : the chin and under 
parts are white ; the lace reddish, and a white 
ring surrounds the neck ; the ears are very large ; 
the eyes black ; and the tail is entirely wanting. 
This animal is saM to inhabit the woods of Brasil, 
and is esteemed as an article of food. The 
white ring round the neck is not found to be an 
univemil character, but is sometimes wanting. 
Its nadvf name among the Brasilians is 
and among the Mexicans Cit/i. 
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CAPE rfARE. 

Lepus Capensis. L. cauda tonj^itudine capitis, pedibus nibris. 
lin. Spst. Nat, Chnel. p. 164. 

Brown Hare, with reddish legs, and tail the length of the head. 

Cape Hare. Penmnt Quadr. a. p, 105. 

The Cape Hare is about the size of a Rabbet, 
and is a native of the northern parts above the 
Cape of Good Hope. Its colour on the upper 
parts is similar to that of a common Hare, but 
the cheeks and sides are cinereous, and the under 
parts and legs ferruginous : the tail is bushy, of 
a pale ferrugjnous colour, and carried in an up- 
right direction : the ears are long, broad in the 
middle, naked, and rose-coloured on the outside 
and covered with short ash-coloured hair within. 
It is called about the Cape by the name of Moun- 
tain Hare, inhabiting only rocky mountainous re- 
gions, and running, when disturb^, into the 
fissures of the rocks. 


VISCACCIA. 

Lepus Viscaccia. L. cauda elongata setosa. Ijtn. Syst. Nat, 
GmeLp. 160. 

Brownish Hare, with long bristly tsul. 

Vischacha. Nierend), Hist. Nat. p. 161. 

Viscaccia. Pemiant Quadr. a.p, 106. 

This species is said to have the general appear- 
ance of .a Rabbet, but has a long bushy and 
V. TI. P. I. 14 
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a fox, which the animal 
also resembles in cokwz^ the fur on all parts, ex- 
eq>t the tail, is soft, and is used by the Peruvians 
in tbe manjuftkcture of bids’; it was also used by 
the ancient Peruvians fcNh the fabric of garments, 
worn only by. persons of distinction. In its man- 
ners this animal resembles the rabbet, burrowing 
under ground, and forming a double mansion, in 
the upper which it dqxisits its provisions, and 
sleeps in the other. It appears chiefly by night, 
and is said to defend itself when attacked by 
striking with its tail. 


ALPIKE HAHE. 

Lqnu Alpunit. L. tcmidaim nfetcau, amicidu retwadatk 
p i m tmqiiejiuds. Lm. Spat. Nat. Gmd. p. i6$. FaB. GMr. 

P-45-';*- 

TaSlot tfmgdum Hmre, with rounded can, and bnmiab feet. 

A^iiae Jhte^FaaaaiU Qaadr. a. p. 107. 

This is a veiy different species from the Alpine 
Hare described by Mr. Pennant in the British 
Zoology, which is no other than the Varying Hare. 
The Alpine Hare is a far smaller animal, scarce 
exceeding a Guinea-Pig (Cavia Cobaya) in size, 

^ and measuring only nine inches in length. Its 
"ijplour is a bright ferruginous grey, paler beneath : 
Ae head is kmg, and the ears short, broad, and 
IjfinHled. It appen* to have been first described 
' Pallas, <1imo informs us that it is a native 

PpiM Altaic mountains, and extends to the Lake 
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Baikal, and even to Kamtschatka, inhabiting 
rough, woody tracts amidst rocks and cataracts, 
and forming burrows beneath the rocks, or inha- 
biting the natural fissures, and dwelling some- 
times singly, and sometimes two or three toge- 
ther. They are also said to be occasionally found 
in the hollows of large trees, which have been 
thrown down by the violence of storms in those 
lofty regions. In general they confine themselves 
to their holes in bright weather, coming out only 
in the evening and during the night ; but in dull 
weather are frequently seen in the day-time, run- 
ning about among the rocks, and frequently ut- 
tering a sort of whistle or chirping sound, not 
unlike that of a sparrow. In their manners they 
greatly resemble some of the Marmots or Ham- 
sters, preparing, during the autumn, a plentiful 
assortment of the finest herbs and grasses, which 
they collect in company, and after drying with 
great care in the sun, dispose into heaps of very 
considerable size, for their winter support, and 
which may always be distinguished, even through 
the deep snow, having the appearance of so many 
hay-ricks in miniature, and being often several 
feet in height and breadth. These little ricks, 
raised by their industrious labours, are often 
found of great service to the adventurous hunters 
of Sables, whose horses would perish for want, 
were it not for the supplies which they thus occa- 
sionally discover. The Alpine Hare varies in 
size according to the different regions in which it 
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is found, being largest about the Altaic inouii' 
tains, and smaller about Lake Baikal, &c. 


OGOTONA HARE. 

Lepus Ogotona. L. ecmidatut griseo-palUdus, auriculit ucatibut 
nhacutit ccmcoloribut. Lin. Syst. Nat. Gmel. p. i66. Pall. 
Glir. p. ^9. t. 3. 

Tailless pale-brown Hare, with oval subacute ears of the same 
colour. 

Ogotona Hare. Pennant Quadr. 2. p. log. 


This animal, says Dr. Pallas, is called by the 
Mongolians by the name of Ogotona, and is an 
inhabitant of rocky mountains, or sandy plains, 
burrowing under the soil, or concealing itself un- 
der heaps of stones, and forming a soft nest at no 
g^eat depth from the surface. It tranders about 
chiefly by night, and sometimes appears by day, 
especially in cloudy weather. In autumn it col- 
lects heaps of various vegetables for its winter 
food, in the same manner as the Alpine hare, be- 
fore described, disposing them into neat hemi- 
spherical heaps of about afoot in diameter. These 
heaps are prepared in the month of September, 
and are entirely consumed by the end of winter. 

The Ogotona Hare is about six inches or some- 
what more in length, and is of a pale brown co* 
lour above, and white beneath ; on the nose is 
» ydlowish spot, and the outsides of the limbs 
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and space about the rump is of the same colour. 
It is entirely destitute of a tail. 


CALLING HARE. 

qms PuBillufi. L. ecaudatus, fusco griseoque nuxtus, aurkuUs 
subtriangulis, albo margmatis. Un, SysU Nat. GmeL p. 164* 
PalL Glir. p, ^i.t. i . 

Tailless grey-brown Hare, with subtriangular ears edged with 
white. 

Calling Hare. Pennant Quadr. 2. p. 1 1 1, 

In its form this species extremely resembles the 
Ogotona hare, but is smaller, measuring near six 
inches, but weighing only from three ounces and 
a quarter to four and half, and in winter two and 
a half. The head is somewhat longer than is usual 
in this genus, and thickly coveretl with fur even to 
the tip of the nose : the ears are large and round- 
ed ; the legs veiy short ; the feet furred beneath ; 
and the fur on the whole animal is verj' soft, long, 
smooth, and of a brownish lead-colour, with the 
hairs tipped with black : on the sides of the body 
a yellowish tinge prevails. It is an inhabitant of 
the south-east parts of Russia, and about all the 
ridge of hills spreading southward from the Ural- 
lian chain ; as well as about the Irtish, and the 
west part of the Altaic chain. It is an animal of a 
solitary disposition, and is very rarely to be seen, 
even in places it most frequents. It commonly 
chases its residence in some dry gentle declivity, 
where the turf is firm and covered with bushes. 
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and is therefore mostly found on the western side of 
hills, where it forms an obliquely descending bur- 
row, the entrance of which is scarcely more than 
two inches in diameter. The animal generally 
betrays its place of residence by its voice, which 
is heard after sunset and early in the morning, 
and much resembles that of a quail ; and is re- 
peated at intervals, three, or four, or six times : 
it is heard to a surprising distance, considering the 
small size of the animal, and that there is nothing 
peculiar in the structure of its organs which can 
account for so powerful a tone. In cloudy wea- 
ther this note is heard by day as well as by night, 
and is commonly mistaken by the country people 
for that of some bird. 

These little animsds grow tame almost as soon 
as caught, and in the course of a day become 
quite familiar; being of an extremely gentle 
disposition : they sleep but little, and that with 
open eyes, like the common hare : they generally 
sit with body drawn up, as in the figure, but 
when sleeping, they stretch themselves out with 
their belly on the ground and their ears pressed 
close to the head, 'fhe animal, when sitting in 
its general or contracted form, just fills the hol- 
low of the hand. Its pace is a kind of leaping 
motion, but not very quick ; nor does it run 
well, on account of the shortness of the legs. 
It may be fed during a state of captivi^, on 
the leaves of various shrubs and plants. « It pro- 
duces five or six young, which are at first of a 
Mackish colour, and blind and naked; but on 
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the eighth day begin to be furred, to see, and 
to creep about. This species is not observed 
to undergo any change of colour during the 
winter. 


MINUTE HARE. 


L^nu Minimtu. L. cauda abbreviata, mtricuUt pilosit amcolorb- 
hu$. Un, Sjfsf. Nat, Gmel, p, 163. 

Short-tailed brown long-nosed Hare^ with small, hairy, pointed 
cars. 

Cuy Hare. Pennant Quadr, 2. p. 106. 

This is by far the smallest of the whole genus, 
scarce exceeding <^he meadow mouse (Mus ar- 
valis) in size. It is a native of Chili, where it is 
said to be much esteemed as a delicate food, and 
is often kept in a domestic state. The body is of 
a conoid shape, the ears small, pointed, and co- 
vered with hair : the nose long ; the tail so short 
as to be scarce visible. This animal varies 
in colour (at least when in a domestic state), 
being either brown, white, or spotted. It pro- 
duces about six or eight young at a time, and is 
said to breed almost every month. No figure of 
this animal appears to have yet been given, nor 
is its description by Molina and others quite so 
full and circumstantial as might be wished. It is 
said to be called in Ckili by the name of Cuy. 
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HYRAX. HYRAX. 


Generic Character. 


Dentes Primores superiores 
duo, lati) distantes. 

Infeiiores quatuor, condgui, 
hto-plani, bis crenati. 

Molares magni, ubique qua- 
tuor. 

Palnut digitis quatuor. 

Pianist digitis tribus* 

Cauda nulla. 

ClavicuU nulls. 


Front^teeth in the upper jaw 
two,broad|Somewhat dis- 
tant. 

In the lower jaw four, broad, 
flat, twice crenated. 

Grinders large, four on each 
side in both jaws* 

Fore^feet with four toes. 

Hind-feet with three toes. 

Tail none. 

Clavicles none. 


TThE genus Hyrax is distinguished from all the 
rest of the Glires by the remarkable circumstance 
of having four teeth in the lower jaw instead of 
two ; these lower teeth are also of a dilferent 
structure from the upper, Ijeiiig broad, short, and 
crenated or denticulated at the top: the upper 
teeth in this genus are also less sharp or pointed 
than in the rest of the Glires. In other particu- 
lars the genus Hyrax seems most nearly allied to 
that of Cavia. 
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CAPE HTRAX. 

Hjnrmx Capensif. H, paimarum rnguSnu planis, pUmtarvm 
WKko subulato, Jjn, Nat, GmeL p, 166, 

Grey-brown Hyrax, paler beneath^ with flat nails on the fore 
feet» and a single sharp curved claw on the hind feet. 

Cam Capensis. Pali. misc. 34. t. 3. tpkil. 2.p. 22. t. 2. 
Marmotte du Cap de Bonne Esperance. 3. p. 177* 

yiap. 

Cape Cavy. Pennant Quadr. 2. p. 96. 

This is an animal of which the natural history 
and manners have but lately been well under- 
stood. It is a native of mountainous situations 
about the Cape of Good Hope ; residing in the 
hollows of rocks, and leaping with great agility 
about the prominences of the irregular regions it 
frequents, though its general or walking pace is 
not remarkably quick. Its size is nearly that of 
a rabbet, and in colour it much resembles that 
aniroali but is whitish beneath. It is of a thick 
form, with short limbs, of which the hinder are 
longer than the fore, and is perfectly destitute of 
a tail. The head is rather small ; the nose di- 
vided by a furrow ; the ears short and rounded ; 
the eyes large and black ; the fore feet divided 
into four lobes or toes of a soft or pulpy nature, 
and furnished with flattish, rounded nails; the 
hind feet are of similar structure, but have only 
three lobes, of which the interior is furnished 
with a sharp crooked claw, while the others have 
nails similar to those on the fore feet. 
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CAPS HTRAX. 


Thu animal is said to be known at the Cape by 
the name of rock badger, but Mr. AUamand ob- 
serves, that this is an improper name, since the 
structure of its feet evidently shews that it has no 
power of digging or burrowing. It is a diurnal 
animal, and by night retires into the cavities of 
rocks, &c. 

The first figure of this species, published by Dr. 
Pallas in his Spicilegia Zoologica, and from thence 
copied into the third supplemental volume of the 
Count de Bufibn’s Natural History, was executed 
from a very indifferent drawing, and exhibits 
the animal beyond measure gross and corpulent. 
More expressive representations have since been 
given, and from one of these the figure in the 
present work is copied. 

This animal appears to be easily tamed, and in 
that state is observed to be remarkably cleanly, 
and of a lively and active disposition ; leaping al- 
most as readily and with as much security as a 
cat. This is contrary to the character given of 
the animal from the specimen represented by Dr. 
Pallas and others; but the individual then de- 
scribed af^rears to have lost a part of its natural 
habits fixMn the confinement in which it was kept, 
and the manner in which it was fed ; and coiue- 
quently misled the desernbers of the day into a 
wrong idea of its nature and manners ; and this, 
anKmg many other inrtances, may serve to shew 
bow little dependence it to be placed on descrip- 
tions drawn up from an individual qrecimen, 
tnnqrortod from its native country into a widely 
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different climate, and having no power of exert- 
ing with freedom its natural habits and propen- 
sities. 

The Cape Hyrax feeds on vegetables only, and 
is said to prepare a kind of nest or bed of dried 
leaves, grasses, &c. in the cavities in which it 
resides. Its voice is a shrill repeated squeak. 


SYRIAN HYRAX. 

Hyrax Syriacus* H, plantis tridactylit, unguilm cmiilnti sub* 
wquabbus. Sckrcb. ioeugktk* p. 923 . 

Rufoua-grey Hyrax, white beneath, with tridactyle feet and 
nearly equal claws. 

Asbkoko. Bruce Trav. append, p. 139. pi, 23. 

Bristly Cavy. Pennant Quads, 2. p, 92. 

This species seems to have been first clearly 
and fully described by Mr. Bruce, in the appendix 
to his celebrated Abyssinian Travels. If the de- 
scription appears in some parts rather too minute, 
let it be considered, that Mr. B. was treating of an 
animal almost unknown to European naturalists, 
and which, in consequence, seemed to demand a 
peculiar degree of exactness. 

" This curious animal,” says Mr. Bruce, is 
found in Ethiopia, in the caverns of the rocks, or 
under the great stones in the Mountwn of the 
Sun, behind the queen’s palace at Koscam. It is 
also frequent in the deep caverns in the rock in 
many other parts of Abyssinia. It does not bur- 
row, or make holes, as the rat and rabbet. Nature 
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having interdicted him this practice by furnishing 
him with the toes of which are perfectly 
round, and of a soft, pulpy, tender substance; 
the fleshy parts of the toes project beyond the 
nails, which are rather broad than sharp, much 
similar to a man's nails ill grown, and these ap- 
pear rather given him for the defence of his soft 
toes, than for any actii'e use in digging, to which 
they are by no means adapted. 

“ His hind foot is long and narrow, divided 
with two deep wrinkles, or clefts, in the middle, 
drawn across the centre, on each side of which 
the flesh rises with considerable protuberancy, 
and it is terminated by three claws ; the middle 
one is the longest The fore foot has four toes, 
three disposed in the same proportion as the 
hind foot ; the fourth, the largest of the whole, 
is fdaced lower down on the side of the foot, 
so that the top of it arrives no farther than the 
bottmn of the toe next to it. Tlie sole of the 
foot is divided in the centre by deep clefts, like 
the otba*, and this cleft reaches doati to the heel, 
wiiidi it nearly divides. The whole of the fore 
foot is very thick, fleshy, and soft, and of a deep 
Mack colour, altogether void of hair, though the 
back or upper part of it is thick-covered like 
the rest of its body, down to where the toes 
(fivide, there the hair ends, so that these long 
toes veiy much lesemMe the fingers of a man. 

** In the |dace of boles, it seems to delight in 
im dose, or more airy places, in the mouths of 
esvc% or defts in the rock, or where one pro* 
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jecting, and being open before, affords a long 
retreat under it, without fear that this can ever 
be removed by the strength or operations of man. 
The Ashkoko are gregarious, and frequently se- 
veral dozens of them sit upon the great stones at 
the mouth of caves, and warm themselves in the 
sun, or even come out and enjoy the freshness of 
the summer evening. They do not stand upright 
upon their feet, but seem to steal along as in fear, 
their belly being nearly close to the ground, ad- 
vancing a few steps at a time, and then pausing. 
They have something very mild, feeble, and timid, 
in their deportment ; are gentle and easily tamed, 
though, when roughly handled at the first, they 
bite very severely. 

“ This animal is found plentifully on Mount 
Libanus. I have seen him also among the rocks 
at the Pharan Promontorium, or Cape Mahomet, 
which divides the Elanitic from the Heroopolitic 
Gulf, or Gulf of Suez. In all places they seem 
to be the same ; if there is any difference it is in 
favour of the size and fatness which those in tlie 
Mountain of the Sun seem to enjoy, above the 
others. M'hat is his food I cannot determine 
with any degree of certainty. When in my 
possession, he ate bread and milk, and seemed 
to be rather a moderate than voracious feeder. 
I suppose he lives on grain, fruit, and roots. He 
seemed too timid and backward in his own nature 
to feed upon living food, or catch it by hunting. 

“ The total length of this animal, as he sits, 
from the point of his nose to the extremity of his 
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body is seventeen inches and a quarter. The 
length of hb snout, from the extremity of the 
nose to die occiput, b three inches and three 
oghtiis. Hb upper jaw is longer than his under; 
hb nose stretches half an inch b^ond his chin. 
Ihe sqieiture of the moudi, when he keeps it 
dose, in profile, b little more than an inch. 
The circumference of hb snout around both his 
jaws b three inches and three eighths; and round 
hb head, just above his ears, eight inches and 
five eighths : the circumference of hb neck is 
eight inches and a half, and its length one inch 
and a half. He seems more willing to turn his 
body altogether than his neck alone. The cir- 
cumference of his body, measured behind his fore 
legs, b nine inches and three quarters, and that 
of his body, where greatest, eleven inches and 
three eighths ; the length of his fore leg and toe 
b three inches and a half, 'fhe length of his 
hind thigh is three inches and one eighth, and 
the lengdi of his hind leg to the toe taken toge- 
ther, b two feet two inches : the length of the 
fore foot is one inch and three eighths; the 
length of the middle toe six lines, and its breadth 
six lines also, 'fhe dbtance between the point of 
the nose and the first corner of the eye is one 
in<^ and five eighths ; and the length of hb eye, 
from mie an^e to the other, four lines. The 
dMfetence from the fore angle of hb cyt to the 
root of hb ear b one inch and three lines, and 
the opening of hb eye two lines and a half. Hb 
upper Up b covered with a pencil of strong hairs 
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for mustachoes, the length of which are three 
inches and five eighths, and those of his eye- 
brows two inches and two eighths. He has no 
tail, and gives at first sight the idea of a rat, ra- 
ther than of any other creature. His colour is a 
grey mixed with a reddish brown, perfectly like 
the wild or warren rabbet. His belly is white, 
from the point of the lower jaw, to where his tail 
would begin, if that he had one. All over his 
body he has scattered hairs, strong and polished 
like his mustachoes ; these are for the most part 
ttvo inches and a quarter in length. His ears are ' 
round, not pointed. He makes no noise that 
ever I heard, but certainly chews the cud *. To 
discover this was the principal reason of my keep- 
ing him alive : those with whom he is acquainted 
he follows with great assiduity, 'fhe arrival of 
any living creature, even of a bird, makes him 
seek for a hiding-place ; and I shut him up in a 
cage with a small chicken, after omitting to feed 
him a whole day : the next morning the chicken 
was unhurt, though the Ashkoku came to me 
with great signs of having sufiered with hunger. 

I likewise made a second experiment, by inclosing 
two smaller birds with him for the space of several 
weeks ; neither were these hurt, though both of 
them fed, without impediment, of the meat that 
was thrown into his cage, and the smallest of 

* This pirticulaT leenu veiy doubtful, and may probaUy be 
wring to the peculiar motion* of the mouth, iwemWing tho*e of 
the hare, which ha* alto been tuppoeed by tome to ruminate. 
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tlM3e, a titmouse, seemed to be advancing in a 
amt of iiuniliari^ with him, though I never saw 
it venture to perch upon him : yet it would eat 
frequently, and, at ^e same dme, of the food 
upon which the Ashkoko was feeding; and in 
this consisted chiefly the familiaii^ I speak of, 
for the Ashkoko himself never shewed any altera- 
tion of behaviour upon the presence of the bird, 
but treated it with a kind of absolute indifference. 
The cage indeed was large, and the birds having 
a perch to sit upon in the upper part of it, they 
did not annoy one another. 

“ In Amhara this animal is called Ashkoko, 
which I apprehend is derived from the singularity 
of those long heiinaceous hairs, which, like small 
thorns, g^w about his back, and which in Am- 
hara are called Ashok. In Arabia and Syria he is 
called Israel's Sheep, or Gannim Israel, for what 
reason I know not, unless it is chiefly from his 
frequenting the rocks of Horeb and Sinai, where 
the children of Israel made their forty years’ 
peregrination; perhaps this name obtains only 
among the Arabians. I apprehend he is known 
fay that of Saphan in the Hebrew, and is the ani- 
mal erroneously called our translators Cunt- 
cuius, the ralfoet or coney.” 
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Hudson’s bay htbax. 

Myrax Hudsonins. fl. OMrto-fmnu afiee aWidu, pahm 
plantUqtie tetradactgUi. 

Cineteotts-brown Hyru, with the hair whitith at the t%e, and 
four toea on all the feet. 

TaiUeae Marmot. PeuuuU Quair. a. p, 137. 

This was firet described by Mr. Pennant, and 
is in the Leverian Museum. Its colour is a cine- 
reous brown, with the ends of the hairs white. 
It is a native of Hudson’s Bay. Its size is nearly 
that of a common Marmot : the two upper teeth 
are moderately large, and shaped like those of 
the Cape Hyrax ; the W lower are very strong, 
rather long than broad, and are very abruptly 
truncated, without any appearance of denticula- 
tions: the feet are tetradactylous ; of a similar 
form to those of the Cape Hyrax, but have 
rounded claws on all the toes. Nothing particu- 
lar is known of the manners or natural history ol 
this species. 
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To be added to the Gettus Cavia.—-Page 16 . 

PATAGOKIAN CAVT. 

Cavta Patacboiiicm. C. sttUcmtdaia grimhfemigineu, nhtut a/- 
hida, maada ftmcrak tr/rm^ dAm, uropjfgh nigro* 

Fcmiginoua-gre^r C^ry, whitiah beneath, with extremely abort 
naked tail, large white patdi on each thigh, and black rump. 

Patagonian Cavy. Pttuumi Qmdr, a. p. 91. 

Hare. NarhanM^pM to Magelt» p, jj. 

This remarkable species, of which a fine speci- 
men occurs in the Leverian Museum, is a native 
of Patagonia, where it is said to be by no means 
uncommon. In size it considerably exceeds a 
Hare, and, according to Mr. Pennant, has been 
sometimes found to weigh more than twenty-six 
pounds. Its colour on the upper parts resembles 
that of a Hare ; but the under parts are whitish, 
the breast and sides tinged with ferruginous : on 
each thigh is a large oval white patch, and the 
rump or region round the tail is black : the ears 
are long, rather broad, and sharp-pointed. On 
each side the nose is a tuft of short soft hair, ex- 
clusive of the long vibrissas or whiskers, llie legs 
are long ; the claws long, strait, sharp, and black : 
they are four in number on the fore feet, and 
three on the hind. The tail u extremely short, as 
in the Agutiy being a m^e naked stump or process. 
This animal if said to bean excellent article of food, 
the flesh being vmy wtute and delicate. It is 
called ^-Joln Narb<»ough, who seems to have 
bem ito fin* discoverer, by the title of a Hare. 





